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“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE?? 


LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY 


PURIFIER MEDICINE 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD 


RESTORER. [BLOOD MIXTURE 


The Great Blood Purifier and Restorer. For Cleansing and Clearing the Blood 
from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended 


For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, it isa 
never-failing and permanent cure. 


It Cures Old Sores. It Cures Ulcers. eens It is the only real specific for 
Cures Sores on the Neck. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
Cures Sore Legs. Cures Glandular Swellings. It removes the cause from the 
Clears the Blood from all Impure blood and bones. 


Cures Pimples 2 on the Face. 
Cures Scurvy. matter, 
Cures Eczema. From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it 
a trial to test its value. 

Important Advice to all.—/eanse the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through the 
skin in pimples, eruptions, and sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse tt 
when it ts foul—your feelings will te ily ou when. Keep your blood pure, and the health of the system will tollow. 


Sold in Bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s., sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY AlLL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 or 
132 stamps by the Proprietors, THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND CouNTIES’ I)RUG COMPANY, LINCOLN, 


TRADE MARK, ‘‘BLOOD MIXTURE.” 
Ask for CLAREKD’S World-Famed BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not b2 persuaded to take an imitation. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of al) 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, davly between the 

hours of Vt and 4, or Kd letter. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The One Mediator. New l[dition, revised and enlarged. 5s. 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 5s. 
The Vicar of Christ. i2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 

The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 

Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 

The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 
in teply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Papal 
Infallibility. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, 15. 

Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 

The Religious State. A Digest of the Doctrine of Suarez, con- 
tained in his Treatise, De Stati Religionis. Three vols. 8vo, 1,200 pp. £1 10s. 


Elements of Religious Life. In the press. 
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Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review, 
should be addressed to “The Editor of Tur Montu,” 31, Farm 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.; Business Communications 
Zo Mr. James Stanley, Manresa Press, Rochampton, London, S.W. 
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Six lines or under 42 


Just published, a New Translation of 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Tuomas A Kempis. 


Cloth, 6d.; Paste-Grain, 1s.; Rutland Roan, 2s.; Rutland Roan, Tuck, 2s. 6d.; best German 
Calf, 3s. 6d.; best Morocco, 3s. 6d. Dublin: CHARLEs Eason. London: WILLIAMS & BUTLAND, 


HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 
(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


ge spans and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful — 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 
Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 
Professors attend. 


CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 


ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 


Superior English education. Pupils are prepared for the different Public Examinations, and 
are also received to finish their education in Languages (taught by natives with high certificates) and 


Accomplishments. 
Latin, German, French, Music, Class Singing, Drawing, and Washing, are not extras. 
Extensive grounds, excellent climate, and sea 2ir—most beneficial to children. 
The Convent of the Visitation is a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of 


the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. 
See also Catholic Directory, p. 449, ‘‘ Extract from the Zad/et, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton.” 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ REPORT: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 


**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


1 quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented)... 2S. 2d. per Ib, 
0. 2 


Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per Ib. 


VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1 quality ... Is. 4d. per Ib. 
No. 2 quality 48, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 3 quality Is, Od. per Ib. 


Prize Medal quality, 1: Is, 6d. per Ib. 


Discount,—2d. per lb. off Wax and Id. per Ib. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 
months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. <A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 

Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 


PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. te 4s. 6d. 
per Ib. canister. 


INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to tos. per Ib. 


Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods, Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CoO., 
LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Monthly Fournal, published under Lpiscopal Sanction, 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1895. 

Bequests for Masses. His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Dante and his Works. Rev. W. 7. Mulcahy, P.P., Limerick. 

A Calendar of Papal Registers. Rev. B. McCarthy, D.D., Youghal. 
The Betrayer of our Lord. Rev. James Hughes, Adm. Monasterevan. 
Liturgical Notes. Correspondence. Documents. Notices of Books, &c. 


DUBLIN : 
BROWNE AND NOLAN, Ltp., PUBLISHERS, 24 AND 25, NassAU STREET. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Yearly Subscription: Twelve Shillings; if paid in advance, Ten Shillings. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON’S LIST. 


Irish Readings. Selections in Poetry and Prose from Irish Authors. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Vol. I. will be ready shortly. 

Essays by Sarah Atkinson, author of Zife of Mary Atkenhead, with Intro- 
duction by RosA MULHOLLAND (Mrs. J. T. GILBERT). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Cardinal Franzelin, S.J. A Sketch and a Study. By Rev. N. Watsu, S.J., 
With Portrait. Cloth, 4s. 

An Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles. Consisting of an Analysis 


of each Chapter, and a Commentary, Critical, Exegetical, Doctrinal, and Moral. By 
His Grace the Most. Rev. Dr. MACEVILLY. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


The Mirror of True Womanhood. By the Rev. BERNARD O'REILLY, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. Nearly ready. 


Good and Pleasant Reading for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Small 4to, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


Harry Dee: or, Making it Out. By Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 


Claude Lightfoot: or, How the Problem was Solved. By Rev. Francis J. 


FINN, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


A Short Treatise on Drunkenness, Temperance, and Teetotalism. 
By Rev. J. J. Rocne, O.S.F. Crown 8vo. Wrapper 3d. 


*.* Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 


M. H. Gixt anp Son, Publishers and Booksellers, 50, O’Connell St. Upper, Dublin. 
Telegraphic Address :—GILL, Dublin. 


ETUDES RELIGIEUSES 


PHILOSOPHIQUES HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
REVUE MENSUELLE 


PUBLIEE PAR DES 


Peres de la Compagnie de Jésus 


SIXIEME SERIE, A PARTIR DE JANVIER, 1888 


Les Etudes religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et littéraires comptent plus d’un quart 
de siécle d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circonstances trop connues, elles reprennent 
leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre des anciens abonnés. 

L’abonnement est annuel ; il part du 15 janvier, du 15 mai ou du 15 septembre, dates corres- 
pondant au commencement das volumes. 


Un AN: France, 20fr. — Union postale, 23 fr. 
UN NUMERO: 2 FR. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. RETAUX-BRAY, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, 2 Farts. 


On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Four ce gui concerne la Redaction et la Direction,.’adresser au Directeur des Etudes 
religieuses, rue Monsieur, 15, 2 Paris. 
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Benziger Brothers’ Publications. 


NEW.—AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


Meditations for all the Days of the Year. For the Use 
of Priests, Religious, and the Faithful. By Rev. M. HAMon, S.S., Pastor of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, author of the Zzfe of St. Francis de Sales, and of Cardinal Cheverus. Translated 
from the twenty-third revised edition by Mrs. ANNE R. BENNETT-GLADSTONE, With an 
Alphabetical Index. 5 vols., small 12mo, cloth, net, $5.00. 
In France the success of Pére HAMON’s Meditations has been phenomenal, over ninety-two 
thousand (92,000) copies having been sold. It is hoped they will prove acceptable also to English- 
speaking Catholics. 


The Means of Grace. A Complete Exposition of the Seven 
; Sacraments, their Institution, Meaning, Requirements, Ceremonies, and Efficacy ; of the 
Sacramentals of the Church, Holy Water, Oils, Exorcisms, Blessings, Consecrations, &c. ; 
and of Prayer, with a Comprehensive Explanation of the Our Father and Hail Mary. 
Illustrated by numerous Examples, Parables, and Interesting Anecdotes, drawn from Holy 
Scripture, the Lives of the Saints, the Fathers of the Church, and other sources. Adapted 
from the German, by Rev. RICHARD BRENNAN, LL.D. With a beautiful Chromo 
Frontispiece and over 180 full-page and other Illustrations, Initials, Tail-pieces, &c. 
Quarto, cloth, full gilt side, gilt edges, $3.00; plain edges, $2.50. é, 
‘This work is a beautiful gift-book. It-is richly bound, well printed, profusely illustrated, and 
has a coloured frontispiece of Our Lord instituting the Holy Eucharist. Its value as a work of 
instruction is in keeping with its exterior dress. . . . We should be glad to see a copy of this work 
in the hands of every Catholic family.” Dublin Review. 


The Characteristics of True Devotion. From the French 
of the Rev. J. N. Grou, S.J., by the Rev. ALEXANDER CLINTON, S.J. A new Edition. 
Revised and edited, after comparison with all existing Editions in French and English, by 
the Rev. SAMUEL H. FRISBEE, S.J. 16mo, cloth, uniform with Zhe /nterior of Jesus and 
Mary. Net, 75 cents. 


Analysis of the Gospels of the Sundays of the Year. 
From the Italian of ANGELO CAGNOLA, by Rev. L. A. LAMBERT, LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 


net, $1.25. 
‘*It strikes us that a priest in a hurry would here get at the pith and substance of the Sacred 


Text more easily than by reading a disquisition cast in the more usual mode.”—/r7sh J/onthly. 


The Data of Modern Ethics Examined. By Rev. Joun J. 
MING, S.J., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y.  12ma, 
cloth, net, $2.00. 

“The lucidity of style and the methodical arrangément of the different branches of the treatise 
must strike the student as he proceeds with the perusal of this volume. _ We venture to say that the 
work must find a wide appreciation wherever it is necessary or desirable to strengthen the mental 
training by a course of methodical and orderly exercises in philosophical argument.” —Catholic 
World Magazine. 

Christ in Type and Prophecy. By Rev. A. J. Maas, S.]J., 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Woodstock College. 12mo, cloth, net, $2.00. 

A NEW BOOK BY FATHER FINN. 

Mostly Boys. Short Stories by Francis J. Finn, S.J. 16mo, 
cloth, with a Frontispiece, 75 cents. 

The Comedy of English Protestantism: in Three Acts. 
Scene: Exeter Hall, London. Time: The Summer of 1893. Edited by A. F. 
MARSHALL, B.A., Oxon., author of Zhe Comedy of Convocation, &c. 12mo0, cloth, 
net, $1.00, 

Liguori, St. Alphonsus de, Complete Ascetical Works of. 

Centenary Edition. Edited by Rev. EUGENE Grimm, C.SS.R._ This, the first complete, 
uniform edition in English of the works of this great Doctor of the Church will be 
in 24 volumes, of about 500 pages each, and offered at the uniform price, per volume, 
of, net, $1.25. Vols. 1—19 are ready ; vol. 20 is in the press. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND CHICAGC. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 


Demy 32mg, cloth, gilt, Is. 


‘‘CHARITY IS THE GREATEST CREATED GIFT OF GOD TO MAN.” 
By .the Very Rev. JAMES A. MALTUus, O.P. 


Now ready. Second Edition. In handsome half leather binding, 6s. 


Consisting of Thirty-Three Discourses. 
With Meditations: for the use of the Clergy, Religious, and others. 
By the Right Rev. JoHN CUTHBERT HEDLEY, Bishop of Newport and Menevia. 


Now ready. Vol. IV., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics. 


From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. 
By JosePpH GILLow. 
Vols. I., II., and III., uniform with above, 15s. each. 


Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
History of the Church in England, 


From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Mary H. ALLIEs. 
Being a Sequel to the 


History of the Church in Ragiend from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the 
ccession of Henry VIII. 
By the same Author. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Jewish Race in Ancient and Roman History. 


Translated from the Eleventh Corrected Edition of A. RENpu, LL.D., by THERESA CROOK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE MERRY FACE AND HIS CROWN OF CONTENT. 


By Miss CLARA MULHOLLAND. 
Just out. Second Edition. In tasteful binding, 2s. 


The housebold Poetry Book : 
An Anthology of English-speaking Poets from Chaucer to Faber. 
Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 
With Biographical and Critical Notes, and Portrait of the Editor. 


Now ready. A New and Revised Edition. Handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite. 
Translated from the Italian of Jos—EpH BALDEsCHI, Master of Ceremonies of the Basilica of 
St. Peter at Rome; with the Pontifical Offices of a Bishop in his own diocese, compiled from the 
Caremoniale Episcoporum : to which are added various other Functions and copious Explanatory 
Notes ; the whole harmonized with the latest Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
By the Rev. J. D. HILARIUS DALE. 


A Complete Library for a Catholic Household for Five Shillings, viz.: 
NEW TESTAMENT; BOOK OF PSALMS; IMITATION OF CHRIST, 
by THoMAs A Kempis; DEVOUT LIFE, by St. Francis pe Sates; SPIRITUAL 
COMBAT, by Father Scuroii. All neatly bound in uniform size in cloth, red edges, in 
cloth case to match, §s. net (postage 6d.). 


WORKS BY ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE. 


The Endowments of Man. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues: a Course of Lectures. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Christian Patience: the Strength and Discipline of the Soul. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 
“A good and great work by a good and great man. This eloquent series of almost oracular 
utterances is a gift to men of all nations, all creeds, and all moral systems.”—7e British Mail. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 


O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 


16, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 


CATALOGUS 
CODICUM HAGIOGRAPHICORUM 


LATINORUM ANTIQUIORUM SACULO XVI QUI 
ASSERVANTUR IN 


BIBLIOTHECA NATIONALI PARISIENSI 


EDIDERUNT HAGIOGRAPHI BOLLANDIANI. 


3 tomes en 3 vol. in-8° (avec indices) ensemble 50 francs. 


Cette publication, ainsi que celle concernant les Mss DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 
ROYALE DE BRUXELLES, (voir ci-dessous), ont une telle corrélation avec les autres 
ceuvres des RR.PP. Bollandistes, qu’aucune bibliothtque possédant celles-ci ne 
peut se dispenser de ces deux catalogues. . 


Quel n’en est pas l’intérét pour toutes les grandes BIBLIOTHEQUES NATIONALES, 
celles des UNIvERSITEs, des VILLES, etc. II serait superflu d’insister davantage, 
nous appelons simplement l’attention sur ces travaux. 


Catalogus Codicum  hagiographicorum  Latinorum 
Bibliotheca regiz BRUXELLENSIS, ediderunt, Hagiographi Bollandiani. 
2 beaux vol. gr. in-8° de 500 p., ensemble 20 fr. 


Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus (5 vol. parus). 
chaque vol. 40 fr. L’ouvrage entier comprendra environ 10 vol. L’ouvrage 
a été décrit ici méme dans les N°s précédents. 


Acta Sanctorum. Souscription au vol. II de novembre, (sous 
presse), 4 75 fr. Volumes isolés et collections complétes. 


Analecta Bollandiana (supplément 4 la collection des acta). 
Les 10 premier volumes, net 1oo fr. pour les souscripteurs aux volumes 
suivants (XI, XII, et XIII) ceux-ci cofitent 15 fr. Il parait un tome 
par an. 
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WORKS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE LATE REv. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES. 


The Life of our Life. Introduction and Harmony of the Gospels, with the 
Introduction rewritten. Two vols. 15s. 


The Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from the Four Gospels. 7s.6d. 
The Story of the Gospels. Harmonized for Meditation. 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLY INFANCY. 
The Preparation of the Incarnation. 7s. 6d. 
The Nine Months. The Life of our Lord in the Womb. 7s. 6d. 
The Thirty Years. Our Lord’s Infancy and Early Life. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
The Ministry of St. John Baptist. 6s. 6d. 
The Preaching of the Beatitudes. 6s. 6d. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Two vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Training of the Apostles. Four vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Preaching of the Cross. Three vols. Vol. I. 6s. 6d. Vols. II., IIT. 6s. each. 


HOLY WEEK. 


Passiontide. Three vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Passage of our Lord to the Father (concluding volume). 7s. 6d. 
The 22 volumes for £5 net. 


The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. 7s. 6d. 
The Mother of the King. Mary during the Life of our Lord. 7s. 6d. 
The Mother of the Church. Mary during the first Apostolic Age. 6s. 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. Two vols. tos. 6d. 

Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Three vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Life of Mary Ward. Two vols. 15s. 

The Life of Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball. 6s. 6d. 

The Prisoners of the King. 4s. 

The Seven Words of Mary. 2s. 

Chapters on the Parables. 7s. 6d. 

The Teaching and Counsels of St. Francis Xavier. 53s. 

The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua. 55. 6d. 


Ordinary discount on each volume, or the 17 volumes for £3 IOs. net. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Theology. 


OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 


’ Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Vol. I. now ready. Vols. and will follow in the course of the year. 


Subscription for the three Volumes, 15s. post free. Subscriptions will be received 
by MR. JAMES STANLEY, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W., 
and not by the Publishers. The price to Subscribers will close on the publication 


of the third volume. 


In this work an attempt will be made to offer to the English reader an outline of the dogmatic 
theology of the Catholic Church as one connected whole. The language is rich in works of contro- 
versy, some of which deal with the Rule of Faith, while others defend particular doctrines, such as 
Purgatory and the worship of Saints, from the attacks that are made upon them by popular writers ; 
these works are very valuable, and are useful in showing the worthlessness of the ordinary objections 
made to the Catholic faith, which most commonly rest upon misrepresentation : but works written 
to suit particular phases of controversy are necessarily confined to the points which happen to engage 
attention at the moment, and they fail to exhibit the science of theology as a whole, and to show its 
essential unity. Courses of theology for the use of students exist in abundance, varying in fulness 
and excellence, but they are written in Latin, so that they are of less use to a wide circle of readers 
who would wish to learn something of the subject ; they are little known beyond the ranks of the 
clergy. So far as appears, there is no modern work in the English language comparable to those 
which France owes to Gousset and Germany to Scheeben, who endeavour to deal with the matter 
in the vernacular, in such a manner as to satisfy the curiosity of all intelligent readers. An attempt 
is now made to supply this defect. 

The work is divided into three volumes, containing twenty-three Treatises, the distribution of 
which is appended. The treatment may strike the professed theologian as meagre, but it was 
necessary to compress the vast material, to reduce it to a reasonable compass. No attempt has 
been made to enforce the rigid exclusion of all matter that is not strictly dogmatic, but portions of 
history and the like have been admitted as often as they seemed suitable to illustrate the subject. 
Other Treatises might have been added, as on Hope, on Charity, on Sin, and the like: but it is 
believed that what are here given hang together sufficiently well, and that these Outlines will admit 
of being filled up by the readers who go on to study more elaborate Treatises. 

The First Volume is now issued, with the Imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster ; the Second is far advanced to completion, and will appear shortly. 


TREATISES. 


VOLUME I. VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I, The Christian Revelation. TREATISE XIII. Actual Grace. 
ge II. The Channel of Doctrine. oh XIV. Justification. 
» III. Holy Scripture. . XV. The Sacraments in General. 
» IV. The Church. Pe XVI. Baptism. 
V. The Roman Pontiff. XVII. Confirmation. 
» VI. Faith. The Holy Eucharist. 
XIX. Penance. 
II. XX. Extreme Unction. 
. The Creation. The Angels, 
Fallen » XXIII. The Four Last Things. 
» XI. The Incarnation. 
» XII. The Blessed Virgin. 
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Mr. Balfour and the Foundations of Belief. 


Mr. BALFOUR’S recent work has already been so widely 
reviewed that it is hardly courteous to suppose any intelligent 
reader to be ignorant of its general gist, and the principal lines of 
its argument. The criticism it has received so far, has been in the 
main favourable, and justly so; for none, however widely they 
may differ from the principles and conclusions of the author, 
can refuse to credit him with deep, careful, consistent thinking, 
together with as clear and accurate a presentment of his thoughts 
as is perhaps possible, considering the necessary limitations of 
popular English. For, daring as the attempt may be, Mr. 
Balfour addresses himself on these serious themes, not indeed 
to the populace, but to the people, that is, to the thoughtful 
general public as opposed to philosophic specialists. And indeed 
the disease to which his book is intended to offer a provisional 
check, though not a radical cure, is epidemic in these days, and 
no longer lurks in academical nooks and corners. “ Naturalism” 
—to use his own very convenient term—with its superficial 
simplicity and plausibleness, its very convenient morality, its 
professed kinship to liberty, its prospective utopias, and earthly 
paradises, commends itself readily enough to the dim minds 
and strong passions of the suffering masses. 

That the masses, educate them how you will, must be for 
ever incapable of thinking for themselves in matters philo- 
sophical, and therefore in religious matters, is evident when we 
consider the high pressure of civilized life which offers the all- 
needful leisure at best to a very few, nor always to the most apt. 
Nor does the most elaborate and all-embracing School-Board 
education seem to fructify under after-conditions so unfavour- 
able, or produce any notable intellectual fruit, save a false notion 
of one’s own competency, and still more of one’s own right to 
sit in judgment on everything. To this false self-estimate 
naturalism and naturalists minister by teaching dogmatically, 
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not only the right but the duty incumbent on each man, woman, 
and child, of questioning everything till silenced by evidence ; 
by flattering the critical ability of the masses in courting their 
approval and applause ; by offering to them a system sufficiently 
coherent on the surface and grandiloquent in its terminology to 
persuade them that they are thinking comprehensively for them- 
selves, while all the time they are being led by the nose. Led 
they are, and led they must be, and the only question is to 
whom are they to go?—to those teachers who show their hand 
openly, or to those who for reasons of their own lead without 
seeming to do so? 

Be this as it may, Naturalism has filtered down from the 
specialists, through the classes, and to the masses. It is now 
the philosophy of Demos, our new master, for he will have a 
philosophy as well as others. And now that their message to 
the world is despatched, and out of their hands, the philosophers 
in their studies are beginning to show signs of uneasiness, and 
to question if it should not at least have been worded differently, 
and if perhaps it was well advised to send it at all. For the 
most speculative and abstract theories may issue eventually and 
necessarily in practical conclusions fatal to current religious, 
ethical, and political notions; fatal, that is, to the bases of exist- 
ing society and civilization ; and unless the new philosophy be 
also so adroitly constructive as quictly to extrude the old 
foundations by the introduction of the new, the result will be 
ruin. There is little reason to apprehend serious consequences 
so long as the theory is but the plaything and pastime of a 
comfortable minority. Permeated through and through with 
the traditions and beliefs of Christianity which have been almost 
bred into their very bone and substance, when they have denied 
its authority they find themselves still dominated by its influ- 
ence, hardly less than before. Hence they come to regard 
these quasi-instructive tendencies as part and parcel of human 
nature, and to maintain that their sway will continue, inde- 
pendently of any passing hypothesis or explanation of their 
origin and value. 

The truth is, as Mr. Balfour and many other thoughtful 
writers have recently insisted, that theory fashions habits, 
customs, and sentiments, as dropping water hollows out 
stones; with the notable difference that the effect, though 
it survives the cessation of its cause for many a long day, 
slowly but surely is in the end effaced. Inductive logic 
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bids us, if we would determine the properties aud activities 
of a given substance, to isolate it from all complicating 
surroundings, to give it free and unimpeded scope. So it 
is obviously a fallacy to point to the great number of 
Naturalists who are imbued with correct moral and social 
sentiments (not to speak of zsthetic and religious) and to 
claim these qualities as an outcome of their Naturalism, or 
even as compatible with it. The Divine argument from the 
fruit to the tree is sound, but liable to fallacious interpretation. 
If, as we think Mr. Balfour establishes beyond doubt, Naturalist 
principles can give no adequate justification of these higher 
and spiritual sentiments; if they condemn as irrational what- 
ever cannot be so justified, if, moreover, they logically lead 
to issues wholly incompatible, we cannot recognize the morality 
of Naturalists as the fruit of Naturalism, but must see in it 
a survival of other influences to which this new philosophy 
is directly antagonistic. 

Still, however slow in their operation, theory and reasoning 
do in the long run mould and modify men’s customary senti- 
ments and stereotyped fashions of thought and action. Let 
a philosophy be preached and paraded and advertised with 
sufficient persistency ; let its phrases and catchwords pass into 
common usage, and furnish metaphors and illustrations for 
preachers, politicians, and the writers of “smart” articles, and 
then by no rational victory, but by that non-rational influence 
which loud assertion and public approbation exert in some 
degree upon every mind, but more tyrannically upon the half- 
educated, it takes possession for the time being, and works its 
way gradually from the mind into the whole moral system 
of the individual and of society. 

It is, then, to the logic-mill of history that we must look 
for the working out and verification of our @ priorz anticipations 
as to the practical issues of Naturalism or any other philosophy. 
We cannot ring out the old order and ring in the new in 
a single night, but must bide patiently through the tardy 
process of simultaneous generation and corruption by which 
the new increases and the old decreases. 

Yet keener and deeper sight will sooner sever and sort the 
elements peculiar to each of these processes; and will not 
hesitate to predict: “This must decline and perish; that must 
prevail and endure ;” and if for the multitude nothing short of 
the actual issue will bring conviction, there are others capable 
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of foreseeing the inevitableness of such consequences, provided 
the matter be forced on their attention and explained. 

It is, then, to this intermediate class that Mr. Balfour 
addresses himself; for what they lack in the way of intellectual 
pre-eminence they atone for by their numbers ; and represent 
the common-sense of the country as opposed to the no-sense of 
the mob, and the occasional non-sense of professional thinkers. 
It is, therefore, of the first importance that the influence of this 
conservative class should be well directed. 

That a reaction against this all-pervading dogmatic Natu- 
ralism has lately set in is very evident, not only from the recent 
writings of many prominent thinkers, but still more from the 
cordial reception they have met with at the hands of the 
thoughtful minority. Mr. Benjamin Kidd's Social Evolution, 
with its emphatic demand for “ultra-rational” sanctions of 
morality, is all the more remarkable as coming from one who 
evinces such implicit faith in evolution as a system of universal 
applicability. He himself not only recognizes the existence 
of the revolt against Naturalism in favour of “ultra-rational” 
religion, but relegates writers of the school of Bradlaugh, 
Ingersoll, and Huxley to a past generation “as belonging 
to a phase of thought beyond which the present generation 
feels itself in some way to have moved.”! And that this wave 
of opinion is not limited to England alone appears from the 
article of M. Ferdinand Bruneti¢re in the Revue des deux 
Mondes for January, 1895, wherein he speaks of even the 
Comtean view of Christianity, put forward again by M. André 
Lefevre in 1892, as belonging to twenty or thirty years ago. 
Ces lignes sont datées de 1892, mais l'esprit qui les a dictées est de 
vingt ou trente ans plus vieux qu’elles. 

It is in the cause of this reaction that Mr. Balfour comes 
forward as a watchman in Israel to tell us from his high post 
of vantage what are the signs of the coming dawn and how the 
night is wearing on. His attitude towards the current philoso- 
phies is substantially the same as it was when he wrote his 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt some years ago. In none of these 
has he found rest for the sole of his foot. Systems which 
he himself, under the influence of the Time-spirit, regards as 
effete, he passes by: for, as he teaches, it is the very function 
of the Time-spirit to determine for us out of the infinity of 
possibles, what views and theories are worth discussion ; what, 
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on the other hand, are obsolete and unpractical. We cannot 
help wishing that so fair a thinker had breathed the atmosphere 
of the Aristotelian revival begun by Trendelenburg in Germany, 
and by no means unfelt in this country among certain thinkers 
of good repute. Not so much that the old philosophy of the 
common-sense and common language of the race would have 
altogether satisfied a mind so constitutionally restless and 
sceptical ; as that his strictures would have been surely 
suggestive, and would have added to the interest and complete- 
ness of his book. As it is, current philosophy is represented, at 
least typically, by Naturalism (ze. Agnosticism as taught by 
Professor Huxley, who, however, in the 7neteenth Century, 
March, 1895, refuses steadily to recognize his own undoubted 
progeny as described by Mr. Balfour), and by Transcendental 
Idealism ; but to those who live in a very different philosophical 
“climate” from either, the representation seems wofully inade- 
quate. In his attitude towards religion he does not seem 
to have moved backwards or forwards from the position taken 
in his address to the Church Congress at Manchester, 1888 ; 
though here, so far as his book is constructive of a foundation 
of theology, he offers not indeed a rational proof of the theistic 
and Christian religion, but rather adduces reasons for accepting 
it provisionally without reason, that is, without requiring a 
demonstration which is at present and perhaps for ever, 
impossible; and which is as much wanting to scientific or 
historic belief if they be probed down to those common 
principles of all human knowledge about which philosophers 
puzzle themselves. 

To come now to a somewhat more detailed consideration 
of the work before us. Mr. Balfour devotes the first part to 
showing the extreme importance of the practical issues at 
stake, and the danger of being soothed into false security by 
those who would assure us that the value of ethical, esthetic, 
and rational principles will be quite unaffected, whatever view 
we take of their origin. 

He observes that all agree, whatever their motive be, in 
their desire to save the substance of the received moral code, 
and this in spite of so great a diversity of opinion as to the 
explanation of its origin and authority, as to make it seem that, 
starting their investigations with a foregone conclusion, they 
are but seeking for some harmonizing hypothesis to support it. 
Still, taking men as they are, if the origin of this code is debased 
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and discredited, it must cease to command reverence, and there- 
fore obedience ; nor would the grudging conformity which social 
pressure might enforce be identical with what we mean by 
morality, of which internal willlingness and reverence is the 
very soul. -Now,if our ethical principles and sentiments are 
but a collection of naturally-selected habits, bred into us by 
heredity, whose “rightness” means simply their conduciveness 
to the higher development of the race; they do not differ either 
as to origin or end from the lowest animal impulses of our 
nature, and consequently have no greater claim to reverence. 
Moreover, on Naturalist showing, the human race itself is far 
too insignificant an item in the history of the universe to make 
it an object of such reverence as would control our conduct, 
subdue our passions, and fill us with an “enthusiasm for 
humanity,” a zeal for its attainment of an ever-receding and 
utterly indefinable perfection. Christian anthropology is in no 
way touched by the astronomer’s daily-increasing estimate of 
the bulk, weight, and duration of the universe; but for 
Naturalism the human race has been simply pulverized by 
such revelations and despoiled of every vestige of objective 
importance or significance. 

Again, if conscience be but a useful illusion by which Nature 
tricks us into acts hurtful to ourselves individually, but beneficial 
to the race, its reign must come to an end now that Nature has 
over-reached herself by so perfecting man’s reason as to enable 
him to detect her pious frauds. 

In a word, conscience and the moral law, regarded as 
protective devices of Natural Selection, may be marvellously 
ingenious, but they cannot possibly be sublime or subduing ; 
and if many Naturalists speak feelingly and reverentially of 
conscience and duty, it is only because their feeling and 
reverence are the fruit of principles which they repudiate while 
inconsistently retaining their produce. 

Man’s almost ineradicable belief in his own power of free 
choice is undoubtedly a most potent factor in the higher 
progress of the race. Even if we allow with Edwards, 
Priestley, and, I think, Bishop Butler (though himself a 
Libertarian), that Necessarianism need not substantially modify 
the existing moral code, nor logically lead to fatalistic apathy, 
still the liability it offers to all but the subtlest minds of 
falling into the fatalist fallacy would alone make it a doctrine 
most disastrous to the struggle towards perfection and progress. 
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In any case, when we consider what a motive power would be 
lost if moral praise and blame were emptied of all that dis- 
tinguishes them from the admiration or censure of unimputable 
gifts or deficiencies, we can see how vitally important to ethics 
is the belief in free-choice and self-caused moral perfection. 

If, then, this belief be another of crafty Nature’s useful 
illusions, is not the Naturalist bound in conscience (since he 
admits obligation and conscience) to suppress his very awkward 
discovery for the sake of humanity at large and of posterity in 
particular ? 

Mr. Balfour also insists briefly on what Mr. Kidd, in the 
work we have referred to, has developed very elaborately and 
successfully, namely, the impossibility of identifying the interests 
of each with the interests of all, of coercing individualism into 
the service of altruism, by anything short of “ultra-rational” 
sanctions. To effect this reconciliation was one of the engage- 
ments of Naturalism in the fervour of its youthful optimism ; 
but unless we are to accept Mr. Spencer’s assurances of an 
indefinitely distant and wholly unthinkable earthly paradise, 
wherein neither we, nor any one we can possibly know or care 
about, or who can know or care about us, can have lot or part, 
Naturalism has entirely failed to fulfil its engagement. Nor 
even were the sensual felicity of the whole sentient world 
realizable in the proximate future, and were it to endure 
unbroken till earth should cease to offer a home to animal 
life, could so brief, so dwarfed, so unmeaning an episode in so 
infinitesimal a granule of the eternal and illimitable universe, 
fire one with what on Naturalistic principles would be a 
“reasonable” enthusiasm for such an end, or furnish anything 
that could on any principles be called a “ rational” sanction. 

Here, again, if Naturalism be the legitimate fruit of Evolu- 
tion, then Evolution has stultified itself; and, in the case of 
man, is played out, and checkmated. 

We do not believe it possible for men ever to throw off 
wholly the common first principles of morality, and so far we 
agree with Professor Huxley that morality will always “hold 
its own,” more or less, in the instinctive judgments of the most 
depraved. But if these principles are, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, weak against the pressure of passion 
and inclination, what force will they retain when co-existing 
with a philosophy which gives them no worthier origin than 
those same passions which assail them, and resolves their 
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seeming superiority and dignity into an economical illusion 
of Nature? That men’s moral fibre will not be weakened in 
the ordinary rush and hurry of life by such subtle reflections, 
is but a shallow apology. Our quiet moments of thought, 
though few and far between, govern our lives; and it is 
especially in the crises of acute temptation, when we are 
blindest to principles that would thwart our bent, that we are 
most keen-sighted in regard to those which favour it. 

In the next place, Mr. Balfour insists that the continual 
efforts of not only philosophers, but of all who use their reason, 
to fix some objective standard of beauty in various departments, 
and to defend and enforce their view, point to an instinctive and 
universal conviction of the existence of such a standard which 
will never find rest in the doctrine of the pure relativity of good 
taste. He selects the emotional pleasure caused by music as 
being most purely zsthetic, unmixed as it is by considerations 
of utility or truthfulness by which the pleasures derived from 
architecture, poetry, painting, and sculpture are complicated. 
Seeing that musical taste is in no way needful for racial 
progress, Natural Selection will not account for it; Sexual 
Selection would develope the means of gratifying it, but would 
neither create the taste nor improve it. The theory of historical 
associations, which is supposed to explain the zsthetic emotion 
excited by external nature, when applied to musical pleasure, 
would lead us to expect this to be more intensely excited by 
the more archaic and unmusical cadences of our savage ancestors, 
and to culminate in the ecstatic thrill produced by the howl of 
an anthropoid. But these unworthy efforts to explain the matter 
are at variance even with evolutionary doctrine itself, if we are 
to trust Weismann’s recent modifications of it. 

If, however, Naturalism is constrained to deny all objectivity 
to the beauty resident in colour, sound, and other secondary 
qualities of bodies, since these are non-existent in the absence 
of the subject, may it not take refuge in the supposition that 
there is a certain normal mind and sentiment which is the 
standard of good taste for every rightly constituted man? 
Does not the agreement of art critics in various departments 
point to the fact that by training and education men’s 
sensibilities tend to uniformity? Here Mr. Balfour shows by 
an illustration from the influence of fashion in the matter of 
dress, which, fluctuating and un-significant as it is, does really 
form current tastes and likings and bring them into agreement, 
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that the uniformity of art critics is largely due to the influence 
of fashion, which fixes the standard of excellence for the time 
being, until it is disturbed by some bold innovator who refuses 
to be crushed by the conservative and gregarious majority, and 
in one way or another proves his fitness to survive ; that their 
feeling with regard to a good work of art is rather a judgment 
approving it as correct according to convention, than a thrill of 
pure zsthetic pleasure. Thus a critic’s outfit is “as much 
intellectual as emotional,” and what is supposed to be a sense 
of the beautiful is to a great extent a judgment of the true. 
That the pleasure excited by “correctness” is true pleasure 
need not be denied, but the standard being fixed by fashion 
gives us no objective and absolute measure of beauty. Nor 
does “fashion” progress towards any gradually unfolding 
perfection, as might be said of ethical sentiments, which are 
supposed, under pressure of necessary laws, to make for an 
ideal ego-altruism, but it sways lawlessly to and fro, reverting, 
as often as not, with a superstitious veneration to long discarded 
standards, 

Beauty, therefore, on Naturalist principles, so far as it means 
something eternal, necessary, objective, an immutable rule of 
good taste and feeling, is a mere illusion ; and the ineradicable 
craving of the noblest human souls after such an ideal, is a 
phenomenon for which Naturalist ingenuity has not even a 
plausible explanation. 

Having seen how Naturalism plays havoc with the Good and 
the Beautiful, we look anxiously to see whether it will allow us to 
retain our reverence for the True—‘“ Truth for its own sake,” as 
the current cant goes. But obviously if reason is but one of blind 
Nature’s “selections,” it has been secured only so far as it is 
useful for the preservation of the species, but in no way for the 
sake of the attainment of unuseful truth. Truth for its species’ 
sake, but not truth for its own sake. Speculative curiosity is 
therefore a strange and unaccountable bye-product of evolution. 
Deny all value to metempirical knowledge, and man’s heritage 
of truth is what he can derive through five feeble senses from 
his own little corner of the universe—the inadequacy of his view 
being measured by the possible infinitude beyond him, and even 
the probable multitude of phenomenal orders around him which 
the possession of other senses might reveal to him. 

Correspondence between thoughts and things is guaran- 
teed to him by Natural Selection only so far as it is useful 
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for the species; beyond this he has no ground to trust his 
reason. 

Mind, as thus conceived, is a mere supplement and servant to 
instinct ; its chief function is the formation of habits useful 
to the species. Instinct and habit are surer and more effectual 
in their operation, as experience shows ; their only fault is want 
of adaptability to new environments. Here reason steps in by 
a happy accident and gives humanity a power of gradually 
modifying and reforming its habits, and thus enables it to 
conquer by yielding, and so to survive. Habitual action, 
therefore, is the more perfect ; conscious deliberate action is 
provisional and imperfect. Consciousness hastens to lose itself 
in habit, as faith is lost in sight ; when that which is perfect is 
come, that which is in part shall be done away; when egoism 
shall have merged into altruism, and the broad way shall lead to 
life and the narrow to destruction, conscience and consciousness 
will be dispensed with; we shall return to the mechanical 
dream-life of our gelatinous ancestors; or, as Mr. Balfour puts 
it, “by the time we are all perfectly good, we shall also be all 
perfectly idiotic.” 

If then reason is not the image and likeness of his reasonable 
Creator impressed upon man, chiefly that he may find his 
highest function in the contemplation of the True; if it is but 
one of Nature’s expedients whereby a particular breed of 
mammalians succeeds in surviving inevitable destruction a little 
longer than otherwise, what claim has it on our reverence in 
preference to our senses and passions; or why should we trust 
its guidance in matters merely speculative, and not pertaining 
to specific development? If it be replied that the reverence 
for reason is a useful illusion, sharpening the faculty by practice 
on otherwise useless themes ; here again, we answer, Nature has 
overreached herself, since reason shows our reverence for reason 
to be illusive. It seems then, on Naturalist principles, that our 
love and reverence for the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, 
are but fraudulent devices for obtaining from deluded individuals 
certain services beneficial to the species. By some blunder or 
miscalculation reason has been suffered to discover these con- 
trivances, and to recognize in righteousness a mere catalogue of 
utilitarian precepts; in beauty, the chance occasion ofa parti- 
cular kind of pleasure ; in reason, the dim passage from one set 
of unthinking habits to another. 

Nature has foolishly educated us above our station in the 
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universe, and taught us to be ashamed of our parentage and all 
our belongings ; she has shown us that she has lied to us in the 
past for our own good; that our most sacred sentiments were 
but happy illusions; unless, indeed, she is lying to us now 
through our reason. 

Naturalism must eventually either destroy or be destroyed 
by these deep-rooted sentiments which belong to an essentially 
antagonistic system. At present, Naturalists are bred from the 
body or the remains of a Christian society as worms are bred 
in carrion. They draw their life from the carcase which they 
are destroying. But if they should ever complete their work, 
their improvidence will be brought home to them forcibly 
and terribly. Nor need we wait so long to see the fruits; 
we need but look around us to where the principles of 
Naturalism have had freer scope; to France, where the 
cohesive and conservative spirit is weaker, where vivid imagina- 
tion and quick apprehension and the higher percentage of 
exceptional ability causes theories to fructify more rapidly and 
reveal their practical consequences; or to America, where the 
steadying influence of ancient and uniform tradition is so slight : 
nay, we need not go so far, for the leaven of Naturalism is 
spreading fast enough in all conscience, here in England, to 
make its tendencies patent to all save to those who do not 
choose to see. 

We have already followed Mr. Balfour more or less exactly 
in his exposition of the practical consequences of Naturalism in 
the ethical, esthetic, and rational orders. These are sufficiently 
radical and revolutionary, and to most minds undesirable, to 
give a keen interest to the inquiry into the credentials of the 
system. Seeing then the results we may expect from Naturalism, 
we next ask ourselves, if it can justify its claim to be a philo- 
sophy, a full and sufficient account of even “positive” know- 
ledge. Mr. Balfour’s contention is that Science (as the word is 
popularly understood), so far as it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of knowledge, has entangled itself with the untenable 
cause of empiricism, or Naturalism. It has mistaken its account 
of the genesis of human knowledge for a demonstrative justifi- 
cation of its value and correspondence with objective reality. 
Like every other system or body of knowledge, it rests on beliefs 
and assumptions of which empiricism cannot pretend to give an 
account, since it must presuppose them, and use them in the 
very act of accounting. Assuming that matter, force, space, 
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time, cause, quality, idea, perception, are all clear and self- 
evident notions, with the objective value that rude common- 
sense gives to them, it builds up, not without suspicion of 
straining, a wonderfully coherent account of the phenomenal 
world ; and seeing in this very coherence a confirmation and 
approval of its hypotheses, is too dazzled by success even to 
think patiently of the darkness and obscurity in which the 
foundations are laid. We are, in fact, told to look at the 
achievements of science; its practical fruits in the world of 
medicine, of economics, of industry ; its vast, orderly, majestic 
structure, as compared with the former scattered fragments of 
physical knowledge which it has gathered up, sorted, supple- 
mented, and bound together. This contemplation is to overawe 
us ; and on the strength of it we are to make our act of faith in 
Science ‘as a complete philosophy; to rest assured that its 
assumptions must be as clear and satisfactory, as its conclusions 
are useful and consistent. But, says Mr. Balfour, Science is 
“shot out of a pistol,” that is to say, it can by no intrinsic 
principle verify itself or show the objective value of its results. 
It is like supernatural theology without apologetics ; wonderfully 
coherent with its data, but those data purely fanciful and 
unsupported. By empiricism it is simply impossible to prove 
the value of empirical knowledge ; still more, to show that it is 
the sole source of legitimate belief, that there is nothing beyond 
empirical science. If science refuses to question its own 
assumption and principles, as a hopeless or an unpractical task, 
it is quite at liberty to do so; but then it must no longer claim 
to be a complete philosophy, or to be sole possessor of the key 
to truth. 

Within its own sphere, empirical science is worthy of all 
veneration, but when it arrogates to itself a claim to being the 
one universal philosophy, of depending on no principle which 
empiricism cannot justify, it identifies a good name with a bad 
cause. 

It is clear that, before we can trust our inferences, before we 
can graft on our own stock the information we gain through 
the testimony of others, we must start from something which 
is evident to our own selves. These first seeds of certainty, 
according to the empiricist, are our sense-judgments—what we 
see, hear, taste, and handle. These we cannot doubt, and from 
these we must start. 

But can our senses assure us of the value of their own 
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testimony? If we try to verify one by the other, is it not still 
trusting as a witness one whose veracity is in question? Even 
on Science’s own showing, the conditions for, ¢g., correct vision 
are so numerous and complex, so many agencies come into 
play, before the eye and its object are put into relation, that the 
evidence ought always to be a matter of grave suspicion. It 
tells us, moreover, that so far as we refer colour to the outer 
world, we are deluded ; that is to say, that nine-tenths of our 
sense-judgments give a false impression. That they give us 
any trustworthy guarantee for the existence of that outer world 
which they tell us of so persistently that no man can force 
himself to disbelieve it, is also carefully denied by the esthetic 
physiology of empiricism. 

Yet not for one moment does Science doubt the reality, in 
the vulgarest sense, of that Nature for whose existence its 
principles can find no reason. Real Nature is its very God, 
the subject-matter of all its dogmas. It would repudiate as 
“metaphysical” the notion that all its analyses and investiga- 
tions concerned merely esthetic states and subjective phenomena. 
Its language and thought in relation to the “external world” 
is very different from what would be due to a mere working 
hypothesis. Moreover, how comes it that out of a thousand 
conceivable hypotheses which would harmonize as well with 
appearances, all men, at all times, savages no less than savants, 
have unanimously agreed to acquiesce in this? It is, then, 
plainly a “ belief” of empirical science, which empiricism cannot 
justify. It is a “belief,” no less unaccountable, that the transient 
and mental phenomena of the microcosm should exactly 
resemble the permanent and “real” phenomena of the macro- 
cosm. Even were mere empiricism to teach us of the existence 
of an “unknown unknowable,” or of “permanent possibilities 
of sensation,” to supply a basis or principle of unity for the 
manifold of the phenomenal world, yet such fictions are as far 
as ever removed from that “external nature” which science and 
scientists believe in as firmly as the most unsophisticated realist. 

We cannot rest our trust in “causation”—the vital prin- 
ciple of physical science—on ancestral experience of the 
uniformity of nature. For this is to give the cause of our 
trust, Z¢, to assume the principle in question. “Causation,” 
therefore, on empirical principles, must be given to us by 
our individual experience of Nature’s uniformity. But what 
proportion does my world and life-time bear to that of 
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universal nature, that would warrant such an induction? And 
even within that brief space, have not my actual experiences, 
as exclusive of my inferences, been more often of differences 
than samenesses; of irregularity than uniformity? If my 
inferences are allowed weight, do they not owe their credit 
to the principle in question? This “Uniformity of Nature” 
on which empiricism rests the principle of causation, is ignored 
by a large majority of the human race, so inadequate is indi- 
vidual experience to found or force on one such a conclusion. 
Here, then, we find Science “believing where it cannot prove,” 
that is, “cannot prove” by any intrinsic principle of empiricism. 
If, therefore, it cannot justify its own certainty, still less can it 
claim a monopoly of certainty and freedom from mystery ; nor 
is it justified in claiming a superiority over other systems, which 
are perhaps, as coherent intrinsically, on assumptions no less 
justifiable. 

By a totally different view of the nature of our experiences, 
Transcendental Idealism in the hands of certain English writers, 
notably of Mr. Green, endeavours to escape the scepticism of 
Hume; to vindicate for reason its pre-eminence as both origin 
and end of creation; to save that freedom of will, which is so 
essential to morality; and at the same time to preserve for 
experience, in this modified sense, its position as the ultimate 
criterion of truth. 

But in this philosophy not oply are all those relations, and 
relations of relations, which constitute the cosmos and order of 
Nature, the creation of the mind itself, but even Kant’s Natura 
materialiter sumpta disappears. “Things in themselves” are 
unknowable and unthinkable, and the mind not only furnishes 
the relations by which the world is ordered, but also that which 
is by them reduced to order, their swbstratum. It may be a 
theory more consistent with Kant’s principles, but it is certainly 
far less consistent with the unalterable faith of science in the 
world as vulgarly apprehended. 

As to liberty, this philosophy seems to offer no escape from 
determinism. True, we are not simply passive with respect to 
the feelings and impulses which play upon us. Our present 
moral state or character determines the way in which we shall 
react to the motive in question. But this liberty is not 
essentially different from that of Jonathan Edward's school. 
Nor does it avail to say that we have the making of our own 
character, if cach step in its formation is the necessary outcome 
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of the preceding. Here again these philosophers are at variance 
with their irresistible beliefs. 

As to the vindication of reason’s supremacy, it seems at 
first sight a gain, to view Nature as the product of reason, 
rather than reason of Nature. It is of course, diametrically 
opposed to the Naturalist view; but in escaping its difficulties, 
does it not create others as great or greater ; amongst which not 
the least is the unprovableness of the system on its own prin- 
ciples. Can we fail to regard the vulgar and universal belief of 
mankind in the real world, in things in themselves, in the 
opposition between thinker and thing, as between substance 
and substance, as otherwise than the work of these categories? 
If then their product is so unreliable in the commonest matters, 
how can we trust them in others more recondite ? 

Nor can we say that because the object is inconceivable 
without the subject as its correlative, it is therefore the 
creation of the subject, since we are told the subject is equally 
dependent on the object. Either we must regard each of them 
—the manifold of relations with the unifying subject, that is, 
Nature and Reason—as the product of the other, or both as the 
product of some third unknown. If then Reason may’, on these 
principles, be a product of Nature, our escape from the primary 
difficulty of Naturalism is doubtful. Again, if our reason is 
dignified as a participation of creative Reason, which tends to 
reproduce itself in us through the organism of Nature, we must 
ascribe to that Reason what is the primary essential of our own, 
under pain of worshipping an absolutely unknown god. Is God 
then dependent on Nature, as subject on object? If not, what 
is He, apart from Nature, but a barren principle of unity? If 
He includes Nature, He must include good and bad, base and 
noble. 

If whatever we think of must consist of relations, and bea 
product of experience, we cannot possibly know of any subject 
or substance but ourselves—that in opposition to which, as to a 
common point of reference, all successions and co-existences are 
bound together into one. By another “ consciousness ” we mean 
that which is purely and only subject, which therefore cannot 
consist of relations, or be a product of experience or an object 
of knowledge. Thus we are shut up in ourselves, just as closely 
as is the system of Hume—a conclusion absolutely opposed to 
our belief in the existence of personalities, in opposition to 
which our own finds its definition; a belief which moreover 
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plays a singularly prominent part in the ethics and practical 
philosophy of this same school. 

For these and other reasons of a like nature, we may regard 
the attempt of Idealism to furnish a satisfactory philosophy and 
justification of irresistible beliefs, as altogether inadequate. Still, 
we may sympathize with it as a revolt against the materialistic 
and downward tendencies of Naturalism, from whose tyrannical 
grasp it endeavours to wrest the cause of physical science, and 
to restore it to its due station, freed from all imputation of 
scepticism, vandalism, and immorality. 


G. TYRRELL, 
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Lorp, they compelled me,—cruel, merciless, — 
Coming out of the country of my dreams, 
Dreams innocent and lovely, primroses 
And cottage gardens :—and this tumult seems 
Something I understand not: but I find 
A Cross bound on me I cannot unbind, 
Heavy beyond man’s strength, and as I go, 
Heavier with every step it seems to grow, 
And with its weight an unimagined pain 
Uncoils itself, an ever-lengthening chain, 
Oh, dark distress that I am caught within! 
Why has this come to pass? What was my sin ? 


Thou art a stranger to me,—I Thy name 

Have heard methinks, but Thy foot never came 

Across my path, I have not heard Thee speak : 

A Galilean said they,—and they wreak 

Vengeance on Thee,—for what? But I am none 

Of Thine, I know Thee not, what have I done ? 

That I should pass, the scoff and scorn of them 

That line the pavements of Jerusalem, 

Serving Thee, following Thee, sharing Thy shame, 

Bent with Thy burden, branded with Thy name, 

While slowly, slowly, through my soul arise 

Floods of inexorable agonies 

From unknown depths within me, and I drown, 

In these dark waters with Thee sinking down. 
VOL, LXXXIII. GG 
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I had an errand of my own this morn, 
| Happy and harmless ; but since I have borne 
Hy This load disgraceful I can scarce retrieve 
| The memory of it,—was it years ago, 
| Or moments, I was free ? and I perceive 
I Already, that this torture will not leave 
Me scathless body or soul, and I shall know 
No more of peaceful days, nor be made whole 
| For evermore of this my grievous wrong, 
For that the iron hath entered in my soul, 
And holds me fastened by my anguish strong, 
As though the very nails prepared for Thee 
Pierced my own flesh. O thou malignant Tree! 
I feel thee that no dead, dry wood thou art, 
But the live claws of some great enemy, 
That rend and rankle to my inmost heart : 
And wherefore then art thou imposed on me ? 
My life is crushed out from me; in its stead 
Fires in my veins, and waters in my head, 
A labouring breath that is but one deep groan, 
Limbs stretched into a coil of pain alone ; 
And for the man I was, some one not I, 
From whom all hope has vanished utterly, 
Who, agonizing, knows he shall not die. 


I suffer ;—and I suffer innocent :— 
Thou sufferest too, to whom my strength is lent. 
I see the faces pale before Thy face, 
I follow on the stones the blood-drops’ trace 
That marks Thy passage; Thine o’erwhelming woe 
Reaches me only in its overflow. 
I feel this agony that shuts me in 
Is rather Thine than mine :—I know no sin 
Against Thee :—who art thou, that silent thus 
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Pacest before me this way dolorous, 

Unto a bitterer ending. We shall part 

When the red-handed executioners 

Snatch at their prey, and, mangled as Thou art, 
For Thee begin the fresh day’s massacres. 
Yea, ghastly work on Golgotha is done, 

But we move forward to a ghastlier one. 


How slow, how slow Thou goest! My own flesh 
Is fainting with Thy faintness ;—as it were 
In my own wounds, the furrows bleed afresh, 
The thorns anew spike through the clotted hair, 
Upon Thy wounded shoulders the hard load 
Slackens itself, because thereunder I 
Labour in pain: along this pitiless road 
Breaks from Thy breast at least the one less sigh 
Through strain and sweat of mine. Yea, Thou and I 
Together keep a piteous company 
Along a path that still more steep must grow, 
And where Thou goest I perforce must go. 
Some little edge of every keener stroke 
Fastens itself on me; beneath Thy yoke 
I grow more near Thee, and Thy pains grow mine ; 
Deeper and deeper am I pierced through Thee : 
But this I share, but this I suffer of Thine, 
May it avail, through this my ministry, 
One pang to soften of Thy agony. 
Would I had more to bear, and could divine 
The bond between us, that my soul might call 
To Thine beside, and say, “ Take me, take all!” 
I follow Thee, as one that followeth 
The leader he hath chosen until death ; 
Ever behind Thee, till we come on high ; ‘ 
Then I shall see Thy face, and see Thee die, 
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And know Thee better :—but my soul is vext 

By Now, and Then; and I am much perplext 
’Twixt that which is, and was, and is to be. 

It seems that I have thus been following Thee 

! All my life long,—what was it came before ? 

I have forgotten ;—it was naught and poor : 

And shall I stay with Thee for evermore ? 

Or shall I lose Thee ? lose Thy Cross and Thee ? 
Then, what were loveliest life and liberty ? 

All this is strange, unknown ;—and who art Thou, 
Most unknown, most compelling, who dost bow 
My body with Thy burden, and my heart 

With heaviness, where Heaven and earth take part ? 
If I might see Thy face! But I have felt, 

| If once I saw it my last strength would melt 

in In an unknown passion of love! So, let it be; 

| It is enough that I am serving Thee. 


I know, and, Lord, Thou knowest, and to me 
It seems no other knoweth, how this Cross 
Eats out its path of anguish secretly, 
Turning all sense to pain, all life to loss. 
Deep in the heart the springs of hope are drained, 
And withered is all sweetness at its root ; 
As if from out the universe remained 
But one blank pain perpetual, white and mute. 
And yet from this, the bitterest extreme, 
I flee no more ; and without suffering deem 
The daylight void ;—a wearier task it were, 
Fleet-footed o’er the flowery fields to fare, 
Than thus with Thee, for Thee, Thy Cross to bear; 
With all its penetrating pain untold, 
it With all its charm occult, that doth transmute 
Itself into the Tree of Life, whose fruit 
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Some mystery Divine doth yet unfold. 

Its weight I bear up to the fatal hill ; 

Then must it bear thy weight, and must fulfil 
The doom which deepens round us as we tread, 
Till the dread hours be all accomplished ;— 
The awful hours to which we still ascend : 

But Thee I follow, I follow, to the end ! 

Thee! In the shadow of Thy sorrow I go,— 
All earth and air are throbbing with Thy woe, 
Past words to utter, past man’s heart to feel :— 
Heart of my heart! Thou makest Thine appeal 
For more than love, for more than pity,—alas ! 
What am I that such grace on me should pass 
To bring me close to Thee? Thou dost not know, 
That I am Thine, that at Thy feet laid low 
For Thee, for Thee, adoring breaks my heart, 
Led with the vile to slaughter as Thou art, 
Beneath Thy torment bowed, and bound, and bruised :— 
I too, within Thy Passion found and used, 

May henceforth by no power be separate ; 
Here I abide, bound, fixed, predestinate. 
Thou needest me,—yes, even to complete 
The last faint passage of Thy failing feet. 

I think that Thou wilt never call me friend, 
Nor know that in Thy shadow I attend ; 
Yet once,—O great, mysterious Sufferer, 
Turn unto me, and at the last confer 

One word on me who am Thy Cross-bearer ! 


MARIA MONICA. 
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The Gunpowder Plot. 


V.—HISTORIC DOUBTS. 


Thus bold unthinking busie fools 
Are Politicians’ working tools. 
(Ward, Zxglana’s Reformation, canto iv.) 


THE better we become acquainted with the details of the Powder 
Treason, the more do difficulties and perplexities accumulate, 
and the less hope does there appear of ever arriving at a final 
and satisfactory conclusion ; so long, at least, as we seek it 
along lines consistent with the official story of the affair. The 
Ministers and officers of James I. have left us in no doubt 
as to the version of the transaction for which they wished to 
gain credence! They had the game entirely in their own 
hands, and played it without any scruple as to the means 
employed. Yet what was the result? To give colour to the 
assertion that they had proved their case against those whom 
they proclaimed to be the chief conspirators, they were forced 
to publish an account of the proceedings, which is admitted on 
all hands to be utterly mendacious, and of no _ historical 
authority whatever: while the documentary and other evidence 
that remains, though it abundantly serves to refute much of the 
official story, does not, in the opinion of competent critics, 
suffice to convict even of complicity, the man who was declared 
to be the author and instigator of the whole.? For nearly three 
centuries the ascertainable facts have been examined and sifted, 
in order to discover some convincing argument to clear up the 
mystery of which all are conscious, and to detect the hidden 
agent who used Catesby and his comrades as his tools; but it 
is obvious that the result has not been yet attained, and equally 
so that if we labour as our predecessors have done we are not 
likely to be more fortunate than they. 


1 See THE MONTH, January, 1895, ‘‘ The Action of the Government.” 
2 See THE MONTH, March, 1895, ‘‘ Father Garnet and the Conspiracy.” 
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It must, however, be observed that those who have under- 
taken this quest, have as a rule started with the assumption 
that untrustworthy and dishonest as the official story may be 
in its details, yet in substance it is true; that the Plot was so 
craftily designed, and so skilfully carried on, as to betray the 
superintendence of a master-mind; that the vigilance of the 
King’s Government was effectually eluded, so that by marvellous 
good fortune alone they escaped the pit which had been dug 
for them, at the very moment when it yawned beneath their 
feet, and were forced by an instinct of self-defence to strain 
every nerve in order to lay bare the hidden springs of so 
dangerous a conspiracy. 

But there is another account of the matter which appears 
not unworthy of consideration. A French writer! has remarked 
that the plots of the period, whether real or fictitious, had this 
feature in common, that they proved advantageous to those 
against whom they were directed. To this rule the Powder 
Plot was no exception. It was in the highest degree opportune 
for those marked out for its principal victims, justifying, as 
nothing clse could have done, a main article of their policy, 
and its failure inflicted on those whom it was to have assisted, 
an injury only less grievous than must inevitably have attended 
its success. Is it not at least possible, that those who alone 
reaped the benefit, and showed themselves so unscrupulous as 
to the manner of reaping it, knew more than is commonly 
supposed about the early history of a design the issue of which 
was, from their point of view, so desirable ? 

That the chief Minister of James I., possibly even that 
monarch himself, first instigated the conspiracy, or, at least, 
that being aware of it long before the alleged discovery, the 
Government connived at it for their own purposes, will doubtless 
appear too violent a supposition to be seriously entertained, 
and, in general, our modern historians are content to stigmatize 
it as “absurd.” There appear, however, to be serious reasons 
why it should not be thus summarily dismissed. 

It will doubtless surprise most investigators to discover, 
that the hypothesis which appears to us so preposterous largely 
commended itself to contemporaries as the most natural expla- 
nation, and that historians for more than a century, if they did 


1 La persecution en Angleterre sous la rdgne ad? Elizabeth, par M. VAbbe 


Destombes, p. 176. 
2 ¢.¢, Gardiner, History of England, i. 254, note. 
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not themselves adopt it, at least bore witness to the wide extent 
to which it prevailed. Startling as such a statement may seem, 
it will be found to be fully borne out by evidence drawn from 
sources the most diverse. 

In the first place it is clear that the likelihood of such an 
impression getting abroad, was, from the first, apprehended by 
the Government themselves. On the 7th of November, 1605, 
two days after the “discovery,” was drawn up a careful and 
elaborate account of the whole affair, seemingly for the benefit 
of the Privy Council, written by Cecil’s Secretary, Levinus 
Munck, with copious and significant emendations in the hand 
of Cecil himself! This important document amongst other 
interesting particulars, speaks of the need of circumspection, 
“considering how apt the world is now a dayes to think all 
providence and intelligences to be but practises.” 

The result did not falsify this anticipation. It is evident 
that rumours were presently freely circulated, altogether at 
variance with the official narrative ; that Cecil was mentioned 
as knowing more of the matter than he chose to acknowledge ; 
and that, in particular, the famous letter to Lord Monteagle 
was looked upon as a trick, devised to conceal the true story- 
The Zrue and Perfect Relation, published, as we know, in 
the King’s name, to gain credit for the Government’s account, 
justifies its appearance on the ground that, in spite of the 
obvious nature of the facts, “there’do passe from hand to hand 
divers uncertaine untrue and incoherent reports and relations,” 
and that it is very necessary “for men to understand the birth 
and growth of the said abominable and detestable conspiracy,” 
for which purpose it proceeds to detail a narrative, which, as we 
have seen, abounds in deliberate falsehoods.? Cecil himself, in 
the manifesto which he issued as a companion to the King’s,’ 
declares that the Papists, like Nero, endeavoured to fasten their 
own guilt upon others. We have already seen his instructions 
to Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney General, to combat the 
“lewd” reports which were current, touching the manner in 
which the Plot was discovered. 

That the Catholics at once suspected the affair to be a 

1 Relation of the discovery, &c., S.P.O, Gunpowder Plot Book, 129. Printed in 
Archeologia, xii. *202. 

2 See Mr. Jardine’s remarks on the subject, Gunpowder Plot, p. viii. ; cited in 
THE MonruH, January, 1895, ‘‘ The Action of the Government.” 


3 Answere to certain scandalous papers scattered abroad under colour of a Catholicke 
Admonition, (1606.) Of this remarkable production we shall have more to say. 
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device of. their arch-enemy, the Secretary, there can be no 
doubt. Within five weeks of the “discovery,” a letter from 
London to Rome ‘speaks thus,! “Those who are acquainted 
with his mode of proceeding, and have experience of the past, 
hold for certain that there has been foul play, and that some of 
the Council have secretly spun the web to entangle these poor 
gentlemen, as did Secretary Walsingham with others.” Father 
Henry More, a contemporary, tells us that there were “no light 
suspicions” to the like effect.2 The Earl of Castlemaine 
emphatically declares the same, appealing to witnesses still 
iiving when he wrote.2 Father Gerard in his Warrative, after 
relating the official story about the method of discovery, thus 
continues: “ Thus far the book of the discovery of this treason 
discourseth of the manner how the same did come to light. 
And because the same was set forth by authority, with desire 
that men all should conceive this to be the manner, it may 
be thought that so it was. Yet there want not many others of 
great judgment, that think his Majesty and divers others of 
those Councillors also, who had the scanning of the letter, 
to be well able in shorter time and with fewer doubts to decipher 
a darker riddle, and find out a greater secret than that matter 
was. . . And those that be of this opinion do persuade them- 
selves the matter came out by some other means, and that this 
letter was but framed and sent of purpose to give another show 
of casual discovery, both to hide the true means and to make 
the especial preservation of the King and State to be better 
discerned to come from God Himself.”* One Griffith Floyde, 
a spy, examined before the Archbishop of Canterbury, August 
29, 1615, declared® amongst other things that in his conversations 
with various Jesuits “hee heard them oft to saye that bothe 
the Kinges Maty and the Earle of Salisbury had knowledge 
of the powder-treason diverse moneths before the breaking forth 
thereof.” Such explicit testimonies as these are amply corro- 
borated by the tradition which we shall presently find so 
vigorous among the Catholic body in later years. 

But it was by no means to Catholics alone that such a 


1S.P.0. Roman Transcripts (Bliss), no. 86. December 10, 1605. (Italian.) 

2 Historia Provincia Anglia, SJ., p. 310. 

3 ** The Catholiques of England (who knew Cecils wayes of acting and their own 
Innocence) suspected him from the beginning, as hundreds still alive can witnesse.’ 
(The Catholique Apology, p. 412.) 

4 Condition of Catholics under James I,, p. 100. 

5 S$.P.0. Dom. James I. \xxxi. 70. 
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theory was confined. We have already heard the contemporary 
judgment of Bishop Goodman, who categorically declares that 
Cecil determined first to contrive a Plot and then to discover it, 
and the more atrocious it was, the better for his purposes ;! 
while Osborne, another contemporary, sects down the manner 
of the “discovery” as “a neat device of the Treasurers, he 
being very plentifull in such plots.”* Of the latter writer the 
Earl of Castlemaine remarks* that he “was borne before this 
Plot, and was also an Inquisitive man, a Frequenter of Company, 
of a noted wit, of an Excellent Family, and as Protestant a one 
as any in the whole Nation.” Another notable witness is quoted 
by Father Martin Grene, S.J., in a letter to his brother 
Christopher, January 1, 1663, “I have heard strange things 
which, if ever I can make out, will be very pertinent: for 
certain, the late Bishop of Armagh, Usher, was divers times 
heard to say that if Papists knew what he knew, the blame of 
the Gunpowder Treason would not lie on them.” 

How widespread was such an impression, Protestant historians 
for several generations testify.. Sanderson,° stating that Cecil 
was suspected, says nothing to indicate that he considers the 
suspicion unnatural or groundless. Welwood® is of opinion 
that the Secretary was aware of the Plot long before the 
“discovery,” and that the famous letter to Monteagle was 
“a contrivance of his own.” Oldmixon says,’ “ Notwithstanding 
the general Joy .. . there were seme who insinuated that the 
Plot was of the King’s own making, or that he was privy to it 
from first to last.” Carte does not believe that James knew 
of it, but thinks it “not improbable” that Cecil was better 
informed. Burnet complains ® of the impudence of the Papists 
of his day, who denied the conspiracy and pretended it 
was an artifice of Cecil’s “to engage some desperate men into 
a plot, which he managed so that he could discover it when he 
pleased.” Fuller! bears witness to the general belief, but 


1 Court of King James I, (Edit. 1839) i. 102. 

2 Traditionall Memoires on the Raigne of King James, 36. 

3 Catholique Apology, p. 414. 

* Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia, v. 67. 

5 History of Mary Queen of Scots and James 1. p. 334- 6 Memoirs, p. 22. 

? History of England, Royal House of Stuart, p. 27. 

8 General History of England. By Thomas Carte, an Englishman, iii. 757. 

9 History of his own times, i. 11. 

10 Church History, bk. x. § 39. His editor, Mr. Brewer, declares it to be quite 
certain that Cecil had previous knowledge of the design, and that the ‘‘ discovery ” 
was a sham, 
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thinks it inconsistent with the well-known piety of King James. 
Such was the incredulity and uncertainty which prevailed, that 
the Puritan Prynne insinuates that Bancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was engaged in the treason,! while the fanatical 
zealots who endeavoured in the wake of Titus Oates to make 
capital of a conspiracy, which they declared to be so exactly 
like that of their own day, had to address themselves to a proof 
of its reality; one of their number mournfully testifying that 
“some in our days look upon the Gunpowder Treason, as upon 
a Romantick Story, or a Politick Invention, or a State Trick, 
and give no more credit to it than to the Histories of Grand 
Cirus, or of Guy of Warwick, or of Amadis de Gaule.”? 

In like manner Bishop Kennet talks ominously, in a Fifth of 
November Sermon,’ of the “ Prejudices and strong Delusions 
obtaining in our Present Generation: the plainest Truths being 
denied by a Party, and the most absurd and incredible Stories 
catch’d at and swallow’d down.” He goes on to declare that 
the Plot was known of by foreign Jesuits four or five years 
before its discovery, one of them, perhaps to secure secresy, 
having sketched its principal features in a work published as 
early as 1600. 

The general scope and drift of these suspicions are well 
indicated by Higgons, who writes :* “This impious Design gave 
the greatest Blow to the Catholick Interest in England, by 
rendering that Religion so odious to the People. The Common 
Opinion concerning the Discovery of the Plot, by a Letter to 
the Lord Mounteagle, has not been universally allow’d to be 
the real Truth of this Matter, for some have affirm’d that this 
Design was first hammered in the Forge of Cecil, who intended 
to have produc’d this Plot in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, but 
prevented by her Death he resum’d his Project in this Reign, 
with a Design to have so enrag’d the Nation as to have expell’d 
all Roman Catholicks, and confiscated their Estates. To this 
end, by his secret Emissaries, he entic’d some hot-headed Men 
of that Perswasion, who ignorant whence the Design first came, 
heartily engag’d in this Execrable Powder Treason. Tho’ this 
Account should not be true, it is certain that the Court of 
England had Notice of this Plot from France and Italy, long 


1 Antipathie of the English Lordly Prelacie to the regall Monarchie and Civill 
Onity, p. 151. 

2 An Antidote against the present Fears, 1679. 

3 Sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 5th of November, 1715. 
4A short view of the English History. By Bevil Higgons, Gent. p. 296. 
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before the pretended Discovery ; upon which Cecil, who knew 
the whole Matter several weeks before, fram’d that Letter to the 
Lord Mounteagle, with a Design to make the Discovery seem 
the more miraculous, and at the same Time magnify the 
Judgment of the King, who by his deep Penetration was to have 
the Honour of unraveling so ambiguous and dark a Riddle.” 

Amongst English Catholics, as we have intimated, the same 
tradition equally prevailed,! being recorded with his usual vigour 
by Thomas Ward in his plain-spoken verse. 


The next design they set on foot 

Was a prodigious Powder Plot, 

Plot that had sure enough undone ’em 
If ’t had blown houses down upon ’em, 
Or blown ’em up, I think the rather 

I should say, tho’ no matter whether ; 
For the inventor of the Plot 

Design’d it ne’er should come to that, 
And yet it did not miss the end 

For which it was at first design’d.? 


The Catholic Almanack for 1662? tells us, “ The Gunpowder 
Treason was more than suspected to be the contrivance of 
Cecil, the great Politician, to render Catholiques odious.” The 
Advocate of Conscience Liberty* says, “Many knowing men, 
Strangers abroad, have writ, and Protestants themselves at home 
have discovered since, this to be a purposed contrivance. His 
Majesty also well knew some to have learned this art in their 
old Mistress’s time. Whence he oft said the fifth of November 
was Cecil’s holiday; as the Lord Cobham and others have 
protested to have heard from his own mouth.” Lord Castle- 
maine, whom we have already mentioned, is even more 
emphatic.’ “ Now for the Fifth of November ; with hands lifted 
up to Heaven, we abominate and detest, and from the bottom 
of our hearts say, may they fall into irrevocable perdition who 
propagate that Faith by the blood of Kings, which is to be 
planted in Truth and Meekness only. But let it not displease 

1 The Jesuit D’Orleans (Histoire des Revolutions de [ Angleterre, iii. 16) dismisses 
the conspirators with the observation, ‘‘Suscités a ce que l’on croit par Cecil, 
premier Ministre, pour attirer 4 l’Eglise Romaine la persecution qu’on luy fit.” 

3 Englana’s Reformation, canto iv. 

3 Calendarium Catholicum, an Universal Almanack, 1662. Quoted by Barlow, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Zhe Powder Treason, p. 9. 

4 (1673), p. 225. 

5 Catholigue Apology, pp. 30 and 403. His discourse is addressed ‘‘ To all the 


Royalists who suffered for His Majesty, and to all the rest of the good people of 
England.” 
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you if we ask whether Ulysses be no better known. . . Con- 
cerning the Plot it self, Reader, those that set it a working were 
the discoverers of. it; for you must know it was a piece of wit 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days to draw men into such devises ; nor 
were any more excellent in the Art, then Burleigh and Walsing- 
ham, and everybody knows Cecil was son to the one, and 
successor to the other in the very Secretariship. Making and 
fomenting Plots was then in fashion, . . . and when many men 
were drawn in (as most loose people may, if Statesmen lay gins) 
they were all at last taken and hanged. . . Such a trick as this 
for our destruction was again invented by the Statesman, who 
bore (as everybody knew) a particular hatred to all of our 
Profession, and this increased to hear his Majesty speak a little 
in his first speach to the two Houses, against Persecution of 
Papists, when as there had been nothing within those Walls but 
invectives and Defamations for above forty years. What could 
now destroy our hopes with this gracious Prince, but a seeming 
Plot against his Life and Line? Nor was it any hard thing for 
a Secretary to know turbulent and ambitious spirits, who 
perchance had had designs in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 

One more witness may suffice, the anonymous author of a 
work published abroad.” 


I shall touch briefly upon a few Particulars relating to this Plot, for 
the happy Discovery whereof an Anniversary Holy Day has now been 
kept above a hundred Years. Is it out of pure Gratitude to God, the 
Nation is so particularly devout on this Occasion? If so, it is highly 
commendable. For we ought to thank God for all Things: and 
therefore I cannot deny, but there is all the Reason in the World to give 
him solemn Thanks, for that the King and Parliament never were in 
any Danger of being hurt by the Powder Plot. ... I am far from 
denying the Gunpowder Plot. Nay, I believe as firmly that Catesby 
with twelve more Popish Associates had a design to blow up K. James, 
as I believe that the Father of that same King was effectually blown up 
by the Earls of Murrey, Morton, Bothwell, and others of the reformed 
Church of Scotland. However, ... I humbly conceive I may say 
the King and Parliament were in no Danger of being hurt by it, and 
my reason is because they had not less a Man than the prime Minister 
of State for their tutelar Angel; a Person deeply read in Politicks ; 
who had inherited the double spirit of his Predecessor Walsingham, 
knew all his tricks of Legerdemain, and could as seasonably discover 
Plots as contrive them. . . . This much at least is certain, viz., that 

1 The author significantly adds: ‘*’Tis not possible to discover the whole trans- 


action of a great Minister that died in prosperity.” 
2 A plain and rational account of the Catholick Faith, &c. Rouen (4721), p. 197. 
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the Letter written to my Lord Mounteagle, by which the Plot was 
discover’d, had not a Fool, but a very wise Sophister for its Author : 
for it was so craftily worded, that tho’ it was Mysterious enough on the 
one Hand to prevent a full evidence that it was written on Purpose to 
discover the Plot, yet it was clear enough, on the other, to be under- 
stood with the help of a little Consideration, as the Event soon show’d. 
Indeed, when it was brought to Secretary Cecil, he, poor Gentleman, 
had not Penetration enough to understand the Meaning of it, and said 
it was certainly written by a Madman. But there, I fear, he wrong’d 
himself. For the Secretary was no Madman. On the contrary, he had 
too much Wit to explain it himself,! and was too refin’d a Politician 
to let slip so favourable an Occasion of making his Court to the King, 
who was to have the Compliment made him of being the only Salomon 
wise enough to unfold this dark Mystery. Which while his Majesty 
was doing with a great deal of Ease, the Secretary was all the while at 
his Elbow-admiring and applauding his wonderful Sagacity. . . . So 
that, in all Probability, the same Man was the chief underhand 
Contriver and Discoverer of the Plot; and the greatest part of the 
Bubbles concern’d in it were trapan’d into it by one, who took sure 
care that none but themselves should be hurt by it. . . . But be that 
as it will, there is no Doubt but that they, who suffer themselves to 
be drawn into a Plot like Fools, deserve to be hang’d for it like 
Knaves. 


Such are some, but doubtless by no means all, of the 
testimonies to the prevalence of a belief which we might easily 
suppose to have been unheard of. , It is, in fact, a notable result 
of the experiences of a searcher in this field, that he learns to 
anticipate with confidence something fresh to the same effect 
from every new authority he comes across.” 

More important, however, than this extrinsic evidence is 


1 Only to Ceci] the whole Letter 
Seem'd nonsense, or but little better ; 
He still pretending to admire 
They could find Powder in’t, or Fire ; 
Or anything that in a Minute 
Could up, or down, blow House of Senate. 
Thus he seem'd not to understand it, 
Least some might think he had a hand in’t ; 
Or else perhaps might spoil his Plot 
By the pursuing it too hot ; 
For he to light would have it brought 
Just as ‘twas fit for breaking out. 
(Ward, England’s Reformation, canto iv.) 

2 Before we leave the subject of historians and their evidence, it may be noticed 
that, not only Mr. Brewer [note to Fuller’s Church History, as above, and to the 
Students’ Hume}, but the author of Annals of England (Parker and Co.) considers it 
certain that the Government had a foreknowledge of the Plot ; also that Mr. Gardiner 
acknowledges that Cecil’s contemporaries accused him of inventing the whole. 
Mr. Jardine inclines to the belief that the Government contrived the letter to 


Monteagle. 
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that which we find in the utterances of the Government them- 
selves. Considering how keen has been the scrutiny of every 
statement and admission made by those who were accused of 
complicity, how they have been weighed and sifted and set one 
beside another to detect any trace of discrepancy, it is not a 
little remarkable that no such critical spirit has been exhibited 
in regard of official deliverances, which appear to require it in 
at least an equal degree. The Government told the tale of the 
“discovery” in great detail, and obviously, as Father Gerard 
says, “with desire that men should conceive this to be the 
manner.” Of the official story we possess three versions of 
unquestionable authenticity. One is the Discourse of the manner 
of the Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, printed by the King’s 
printer, published by authority of the Government, ascribed to 
the pen of James, and styled the “ King’s Book,” which was not 
only dispersed profusely in England, but translated into various 
languages and circulated with the utmost diligence in every 
part of Europe.!’ Another is the Re/ation of the same discovery 
already referred to as prepared by Cecil for the benefit of the 
Privy Council, November 7, 1605. The third is a Despatch from 
Cecil, November 9, 1605, to Sir Charles Cornwallis, the Ambas- 
sador in Spain, which is entirely occupied with the same event.? 

From these high sources we learn as follows: That the letter 
to Monteagle was the first intimation received by the Govern- 
ment of impending danger ;* that Cecil had “sufficient advertise- 
ment,” several months before, of danger to the Parliament, not 
only from Catholics in general, but from the actual conspirators 
in particular; that no man could perceive anything of importance 
in the Letter, till the King with preternatural sagacity inter- 
preted it; that Cecil and Suffolk had fully interpreted it five days 
before it was shown to James; that Cecil remained incredulous 
in spite of the King’s interpretation ; that the King remained 
incredulous in spite of the arguments of his councillors ; that 


1 This has been reprinted by Bishop Mountague in the Collected Works of James I. 
(1616), by Bishop Barlow (1679), and in Cobbett’s State 7yia/s, as an appendix to 
that of the conspirators. 

2 Printed in Winwood’s Afemorials, ii. 170, from Cotton MSS. Vesfasian, C. ix. 
240. Of the three documents, if there be any choice among them, the Despatch is 
probably the best authority, as in it Cecil is not hampered by the necessity of flattering 
James. 

3 In the draft preamble of the grant to Monteagle in recompense of his services 
[S.P.0. Dom. James 1, xx. 56], we read of the letter ‘by the knowledge whereof 
wee had the first avd onely means to discover that most wycked and barbarous plott ;” 
the words italicized being inserted in Cecil’s handwriting. 
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they forced him to allow a search; that he insisted they should 
make a search; that all agreed nothing should be done till the 
last moment ; that the discovery at the last moment was clearly 
miraculous. 

It was doubtless desirable, from various points of view, that 
these several statements should obtain credence; that the 
providential nature of the deliverance should be recognized, and 
the wisdom of the British Solomon duly exalted, but without 
disparaging the vigilance of the Minister who so effectually 
watched. over his Sovereign and his countrymen. At the same 
time, to find these various items combined in one narrative, 
undoubtedly suggests rather that it has been composed for a 
purpose, than that it is a plain relation of facts as they occurred. 

As will be seen, the Letter to Lord Monteagle is a highly 
important document, and it has very generally been regarded as 
the central point of the whole mystery, being certainly the 
link between the private and the public history of the Plot. 
On all concerning it the extremest care has evidently been 
expended in the narratives before us, but it cannot be said that 
the result has been to banish all obscurity. 

On Saturday, October 26th, ten days before the meeting of 
Parliament, Monteagle unexpectedly and without apparent 
reason or previous notice, directed a supper to be prepared at 
his mansion at Hoxton, where he had not been for a year 
before. While he was at table, about seven o’clock, a letter was 
brought by one of his pages, to whom it had been given bya 
man in the street, whose features could not be distinguished, 
with injunctions to deliver it at once, as it contained matter of 
importance. It was noted as peculiar, Father Gerard tells 
us,! that Monteagle having betaken himself to an abode a mile 
or two out of London, where he had not supped or lain of a 
twelvemonth and more before that time, that party should seek 
him there.” 

1 Narrative, p. 101. 

2 For thus the Lord in’s all-protecting grace, 
Ten days before the Parliament began, 
Ordained that one of that most trayterous race, 
Did meet the Lord Mounteagle’s Serving-man, 

Who about seven a clocke at night was sent 

Upon some errand, and as thus he went, 
Crossing the street a fellow to him came, 
A man to him unknowen, of personage tall, 
In's hand a Letter, and he gave the same 
Unto this Serving-man, and therewithall 

Did strictly charge him to take speciall heede 


To give it into’s Masters hand with speede. 
(Mischeefes Mysterie, 1617.) 
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Monteagle opened the letter, and, finding that it bore neither 
date nor signature, directed a gentleman in his service, named 
Ward, to read it aloud; which seems, says Mr. Jardine, unless 
it is supposed to be part of a counterplot, a very unnatural and 
imprudent course to adopt, but might be intended to secure 
evidence that this was the first intimation he had of the matter.! 


\ 


The gallane £.19/, foaring vp onhigh : 
Bearesin his bzake, Trea/ons difcouery. 
Movnt,noble happy prey, 
And thy rich Prize toth’ King with {peed conuay,2 


To obviate possible misconception, it should be remarked that this poem is 
serious, being the amplified translation by John Vicars of one in Latin Hexameters, 
entitled /%etas Pontificia, &c., by Francis Herring, first published in 1606. The 
illustrations which accompany it, and which we reproduce, are likewise devoid of any 
burlesque intention. 

Vicars’ work appears to have been much admired, and many complimentary 
epigrams were addressed to him, of which one may serve as a sample : 


Others thy zeal and vowes, I praise thy skill, 
So well to lay the Piott, Rome layde so ill. 


1 Ward was a friend of some of the conspirators, and was even suspected to be 
one of them. It has been suggested that Monteagle wished to secure that they 
should have warning of what was coming, he being himself on terms of the most 
familiar intimacy with Catesby, and a letter of his to that conspirator having been 
quoted as evidence that he too was in the Plot. (See Archeologia, xxviii. 420, where 
this letter is printed and discussed.) Ward did, in fact, next morning convey the 
news to Thomas Winter that the letter had been received and handed on to Cecil. 

2 Mischeefes Mysterie. 

VOL. LXXXIIL. 
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The mysterious epistle ran as follows: 


My lord out of the love i beare to some of youere frends ¢ have a caer 
of youer preseruacion therfor t would aduvyse yowe as yowe tender youer 
Lyf to devys some excuse to shift of youer attendance at this parleament 
Jor god and man hathe concurred to punishe the wickednes of this tyme 
and thinke not slightlye of this advertisment but retyere youre self into 
youre contri wheare yowe maye expect the event in safti for thowghe theare 
be no apparence of anni stir yet é saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe 
this parleament and yet they shall not sete who hurts them this cowncel ts 
not to be contemned because tt maye do yowe good and can do yowwe no 
harme for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the letter ana 
Z hope god will give yowe the grace to mak good use of tt to whose holy 
proteccion t comend yowe. 

(Addressed) the honorable the lord mowteagle. 


As soon as he had read it and observed the same, says the 
Relation, Monteagle resolved in His Majesty’s absence to impart 
it to some of the Privy Council, but not so much in respect of 
any great credit his lordship gave to the letter. Accordingly he 
took it to the Secretary that very evening. 

And thus with loyall heart away he goes, 

Thereto resolved whatever should betide, 

To th’ Court he went this matter to disclose, 

To th’ Earle of Salsb’ryes chamber soone he hide, 
Whither heaven’s finger doubtless him directed 
As the best meanes to have this fact detected.? 

What exactly then ensued jt is difficult to say, not on 
account of the deficiency of the information supplied, but 
rather of its superabundance. Cecil and Monteagle, according 
to the Déescourse and the Relation, agreeing that the letter 
probably signified nothing, interchanged long and elaborate 
protestations concerning it, setting forth the loyalty and merits 
of the “discreet nobleman” who had made haste to make known 
such a document. “Yet,” added the Secretary, “ did this accident 
put him in mind of divers advertisements he had received 
from beyond the Seas, wherewith he had acquainted the King 
Himself, as divers of His Privy Counsellors, concerning some 
business the Papists were in, making preparations for some 
Combination amongst them this Parliament time, for enabling 
them to deliver at that time to the King, some Petition for 
Tolleration of Religion, which should be delivered in some such 
order and so well back’d, as the King should be loth to refuse 
their requests ; like the sturdy Beggars craving alms with one 


Mischeefes Mysterie. 
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open hand, but carrying a stone in the other in case of refusal,”? 
Other Privy Councillors being consulted, agreed that a vigilant 
watch should be kept, and the purlieus of the Parliament House 
examined before the Session. 

In his Despatch, Cecil adds some interesting particulars. 
First, he extends the amount of his previous information : “ Not 
but that I had sufficient advertisement, that most of those that 
now are fled (being all notorious Recusants) with many other of 
that kind, had a practise in hand for some stirre this Parlia- 
ment. Secondly, which is still more remarkable, he asserts 
that the Earl of Suffolk (Lord Chamberlain) and himself saw to 
the bottom of the matter at once: “ We both conceaved that it 
could not be more proper than the time of Parliament, nor by 
any other way like to be attempted than with Powder, whilst 
the King was sitting in that Assembly.” This interpretation, 
he adds, was communicated to the other lords. 

On one point, however, according to all the accounts, the 
Councillors were unanimous, though their motive is scarcely 
apparent : “We all thought fitt to forbeare to impart it to the 
King until some three or four Daies before the Sessions.” 

This, it will be remembered, occurred on Saturday, October 
26th. James was away hunting, at Royston, and did not return 
to town till Thursday, the 31st. The next day, “ Friday being 
Alhallow day ”’* the document was shown to the King, at which 
time, according to the Déscourse, the Earl of Salisbury alone 
was present,! while according to the Relation the Chamberlain 
was there as well. Both had, however, seemingly forgotten all 
their former inferences, for “no one of them delivered any 


2 


1 Discourse, &c. The Relation speaks to the same efiect. 

* This instructive admission appears to furnish an excellent example of the 
pitfalls which lurk in the path of a story-teller who strives to pass for a narrator 
of facts. Cecil evidently possessed information concerning the conspirators, but, 
lest it should appear suspiciously accurate, merged them in a larger body known to 
him as engaged in some sort of treasonable attempt. He could scarcely, however, 
foresee, what is evident after the event, that the subsequent proceedings, with their 
multitudinous examinations and investigations, would effectually discredit this; part 
of his tale. The most strenuous efforts were made to trace all ramifications of the 
conspiracy, and had he possessed information concerning others, it must have come 
out. But no vestige of it is found. 

3 Discourse, &c. The Xe/ation appears to have got into some confusion with 
the dates. It says: ‘Some three dayes after his May rcturned from Royston 
(being the 31st of October), to whome the erle of Salisbury first showed the letter 

.3” and presently continues, ‘‘The next cay being A/unday...;” what is 
related under this head referring to November 4. 

4 «© And none but himself being present with his Highness at that time. 
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opinion, but only attended to hear his Ma‘s owne conccyte, 
whom they find in all such occasions not only endued with the 
most admirable guifts of piercing conceipt, and a solide 
judgement that ever was heard of in any age; but accompanyed 
also with a kind of divine power in judging of the nature and 
consequence of such advertisements.” ! 

When his majesty had read the letter (“ although nothing is 
so contrary to his nature as to apprehend idle jealousies, or 
vayne tayles, but still to relye upon those inward and judiciall 
growndes .from which all his resolutions and directions do 
proceed”), he remarked that though nothing seemed more 
unlikely than “any such conspiracy,” he thought the matter 
should not be neglected, inasmuch as danger seemed to be 
presaged for the Parliament, “over whom his care was greater 
than over his owne lyfe.”* The Earl of Salisbury was surprised 
to find his royal master, usually so void of fear even to rashness, 
exhibiting what looked like unreasonable timidity, and “ told 
him that he thought by one sentence of it, that it was like to be 
written by some Foole or mad Man, viz., Kor the danger ts past 
as soon as you have burnt the Letter”*® But the sagacious 
monarch at once fastened upon this very phrase, and, 
interpreting “as soon” to mean “as quickly,” declared that an 
explosion of gunpowder was clearly indicated, and that by the 
puzzling phrase “should be closely understood the suddenty 
and quickness of the danger, which should be as quickly 
performed and at an end as that paper should be of blazing up 
in the fire.” # 

This response filled all who heard it with admiration. 
According to the Déscourse, the King was “ moved” to make it, 
while as he himself assured the Parliament, “I did on the 
instant interpret and apprehend some dark phrases, contrary to 
the ordinary Grammar construction of them, and in another 
sort than, I am sure, any Divine or Lawyer in any University 
would have taken them.” The loyal assembly replied by 
declaring that the kingdom must inevitably have been ruined 
had it not pleased God to inspire the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty with a divine spirit.° 

But in spite of the King’s luminous suggestion, one man, his 

1 Relation, Ke. 2 Discourse, &e. 4 Discourse. 

5 Preamble to Act for public thanksgiving. Of this celebrated interpretation 
Mr. Gardiner says that the story is ‘‘ certainly absurd.” (Z/¢story of Lngland, i. 250, 


note.) Mr. Jardine thinks that the words in question ‘‘ must appear to every 
common understanding mere nonsense.” (Criminal Trials, ii. 73-) 
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principal Minister, remained hard of belief, and could not even 
pretend to assent. Even upon Cecil, however, an impression 
was produced, for as the Discourse tells us, “ though he seemed to 
neglect it to his Majesty, yet his customable and watchful care 
of the King and the State, still boiling within him, and having 
with the Blessed Virgin Mary laid up in his heart the Kings so 
strange judgment and construction, he could not rest until he 
acquainted the other Lords with what had passed between the 
King and him in private.”? 

So far we have followed the account of the matter as we 
find it in the D*rscourse and the Relation. The Despatch, 
however, seems to imply that the scene which they so fully 
describe was never enacted, simply saying: “We shewed his 
Majestie the Letter, rather as a thing we would not conceale 
because it was of such a Nature, than anything perswading him 
to give further credit unto it untill the Place had been visited.” 

But again there was common consent upon the one curious 
point, that although, whoever had detected it, there seemed 
reason to suspect the presence of a powder magazine under the 
Parliament House, nothing should be done in the way of 
precaution till the last moment, and that not till the very eve of 
the session should the Lord Chamberlain proceed to visit the 
suspected premises ; that “till the Night before nothing should 
be done to interrupt any Purpose of theirs that had any such 
devilish Practize, but rather to suffer than to goe on till the end 
of the Day.” 

Whatever profound wisdom may have dictated this policy, 
has not availed to secure it from criticism. Bishop Goodman?® 
considers that the whole business was contrived for stage effect : 
“The King must have the honour to interpret that it was by 
gunpowder ; and the very night before the parliament began it 
was to be discovered, to make the matter the more odious and 
the deliverance more miraculous. No less than the lord 
chamberlain must search for it and discover it, and Faux with 
his dark lantern must be apprehended.” To the same effect 
speaks Ward, who says that the Minister having read the 
letter : 

1 It will be remembered that, according to the Déscourse, Cecil alone was with 
the King on this occasion, and, according to the Xe/ation, the Chamberlain, Suffolk, 
as well. The Desfatch, after mentioning, in addition to this pair, ‘‘the Lord 
Admirall, the Earl of Worcester, the Earl of Northampton, and some others,” 


continues, ‘‘ we showed his Majestie the Letter.” 
2 Court of King James, p. 105. 3 Englana’s Reformation, canto iv. 
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. . . therefore ten days after stay’d 
Before that any search was made, 
Till on the Eve before the sitting 
Of Parl’ament, he thought it fitting, 
To search the Cellars, where he found 
The Powder Barrels under ground. 
For as in well contrived Romances, 
And stories made to fit foiks’ fancies, 
Each grand Adventure must break out 
In nick of time, else serves for nought, 
So Cecil, timing things aright, 

: Did in fit moment bring to light 
The Powder in Infernal Grot, 
And then cry’d out A Popish Plot. 

It is somewhat remarkable to find Cecil himself, after so 
composed and deliberate a course, writing to Cornwallis that 
they had.all been “blowne up at a clapp, if God out of His 
Mercie and just Revenge against so great an Abomination, had 
not destined it to be discovered, though very miraculously, even 
some twelve Houres before the Matter should have been put in 
Execution.” He also wishes his correspondent to appreciate 
“the straight to which I was driven.” 

The final act of the drama presents new points of interest. 
The Chamberlain, to whom the search was entrusted, as the 
Relation informs us when the first vague suspicions presented 
themselves on the perusal of the Letter, “instantly remembered, 
that there were diverse houses and roomes near adjoyning to 
the Chamber of Parlement in which he had never been.” Cecil, 
however, tells Cornwallis, that when the said official and himself 
began to smell powder, “the Lord Chamberlain conceaved more 
probability, because there was a great Vault under the said 
Chamber, which was never used for anything but some Wood 
and Cole, belonging to the keeper of the Old Palace.” The 
existence of this, however, turning again to the Relation, he 
seems to have discovered only during his visit on November 4th. 

This famous “Cellar” would scarcely appear to have been 
a place which required so much finding. It should not properly 
be described either as a cellar or a vault, for it was neither 
subterranean nor vaulted.1_ It occupied the ground-floor of the 


1 For much valuable information on this and other points I am indebted to 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, whose knowledge of old London is probably unsurpassed. 

The view of a vaulted chamber given as this ‘* Cellar” in Knight’s O/¢d England 
(ii. 145) represents one under the Painted Chamber, or perhaps under the Court of 
Requests, which after the Irish Union became the House of Lords. The actual 
Cellar” is fully described in Brazley and Britton’s ductent Palace of Westminster, 


Pp. 421. 
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building, the first-floor of which served for the House of Lords, 
and the beams supporting this formed its ceiling. The “cellar,” 
seventy-seven feet long by twenty-four feet four inches wide, 
had, on the authority of the Earl of Northampton at Father 
Garnet’s trial, been originally built by Edward the Confessor 


GUY FAUKES’ CELLAR. 


N.W. CORNER, 


S.E. CORNER. 
Drawn by W. H. Brewer. Reproduced by | ermission ‘rom the Dazly Graphic. 


as the Palace kitchen,? and it was once lighted by large Gothic 
windows on either side. Whether these had been blocked up 
previously to 1605 appears uncertain.® 


1 J. T. Smith, Antiquities of Westminster, p. 40. 

2 In the views that remain of the interior, a buttery-hatch testifies to its original 
purposes, 

3 It is clear that the conspirators contemplated no great privacy, and the proba- 
bility of visitors coming to the cellar. Thomas Winter says (Confession of Nov. 23, 
1605) that the powder barrels were covered with faggots and billets, ‘* because we 
might have the House free, to suffer any to enter that would.” A later writer speaks 
of ** their deep cunning in throwing open the vault, as if there had been nothing to 
conceal.” (Zhe Gunpowder Plot. By L. | 1805.) 
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Such was the apartment which, however he was led to think 
of it, the Lord Chamberlain visited on the evening of the 4th 
of November. There he easily perceived, as the Déscourse 
informs us, “great store and Provisions of Billets, Faggots and 
Coals,” and inquiring of Whynniard, Keeper of the Wardrobe, 
found that the place was let to Percy. “Whereupon the Lord 
Chamberlain casting his eye aside, perceived a fellow standing 
in a corner there, calling himself Percy’s man, and keeper of 
that house for him, but indeed was Guido Fawkes, the owner 
of that hand which should have acted that monstrous Tragedy.” 
The Chamberlain “looking upon all things with a heedful 
indeed, yet in outward appearance with but a careless and 
rackless eye,” returned presently to make his report to the 
King and Council, especially observing that “it gave him in 
his minde that his (Percy’s) man looked like a very tall and 
desperate fellow.” According to the Relation, it was apparently 
Faukes who admitted the Chamberlain to the “ Vault,” and 
certainly to him, not to Whynniard, is attributed the conver- 
sation which followed. 

When the King and his Ministers! were informed of what 
had passed, his Majesty, as the Déscourse and Relation have it, 
was peremptory that the fuel in the cellar must be searched to 
the very bottom, “insisting that it could be no other kynd of 
attempt but with powder, and that he ever held one maxime, 
either to do nothing, or to do that which might make all sure.” 
The Despatch, on the other hand, declares that the Councillors 
forced such a course upon the King, saying that “tho’ he was 
hard of Belief that any such thing was thought, yet in such 
a case as this, whatsoever was not done to put all out of doubt 
was as good as nothing.” It tells us, however, rather wonder- 
fully, that on all hands the idea of such a Plot was still held 
“unworthy belief.” The Secretary is, morcover, fain to confess 
that, being specially incredulous, he was “much less forward” 
in this matter than his colleague the Chamberlain, to whom 
the credit must belong. 

The Ministers were nevertheless apprehensive lest, if the 
quest should prove bootless, it “should not only turn to the 
general scandal of the King and the State, as being so suspicious 
of every light and frivolous toy, but likewise lay an ill-favoured 


1 It is again difficult to ascertain who were present. The Discourse mentions the 
King himself, the Chamberlain, Cecil, and four others. The Despatch seems to 
imply that the three first-named were alone. 
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imputation upon the Earl of Northumberland, one of his 
Majesties greatest Subjects and Counselors ; this Thomas Percy 
being his kinsman, and most confident familiar.”! King James, 
however, devised a brilliant expedient to obviate all danger of 
such a result. The search, to be undertaken about midnight, 
was to proceed under colour of looking, beneath the coals and 
faggots, for some piece of stuff and hangings, missing from the 
Royal stores. According to the version of the affair supplied 
to Cornwallis, it was “the Lord Treasurer,? the Lord Admirall,3 
the Earl of Worcester, and we two [Salisbury and Suffolk]” 
who hit upon this notable device. 


— 
‘23 
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THE ARREST.* 


The charge of the business was entrusted to Sir Thomas 
Knevet, a magistrate of Westminster,® who shortly after mid- 
night approached the suspected spot. “The reader will observe,” 


1 This nobleman had long been the political antagonist of Cecil, and those who 
credited the latter with the contrivance of the Plot, imagined one of his objects to 
have been to rid himself of so formidable an opponent. Though nothing was alleged 
to connect Northumberland with the Plot, who in vain demanded an open trial, he 
was sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a fine of £30,000, and to be imprisoned 
for life in the Tower, for having admitted Percy amongst his gentlemen pensioners, 

? The Earl of Dorset. 

3 The Earl of Nottingham, well known by his former title, ‘‘ Lord Howard of 
Effingham,” as the Admiral in chief command against the Spanish Armada. There 
seem to be no grounds for saying that he was a Catholic. 

4 From Mischeefes Mysterie. 

5 Though this appears certain, yet, according to a seemingly invariable rule, 
conflicting evidence is found upon the point, for an epitaph in the Church of St. Anne, 
Aldersgate, claims the distinction for Peter Heiwood, of Heiwood, Lancaster. (Zeste 
Smeeton, Historical and Biographical Tracts.) 

Knevet for his share in the discovery was made a peer. 
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says Lingard, “that it was now the Fifth of November,” and with 
the advent of the fatal day a total change seems to have come 
over the conduct of the affair, which proceeded no longer in a 
timid or tentative manner, but with a directness and vigour 
leaving nothing to desire. In the street outside the cellar 
Faukes was encountered, and forthwith, without more ado, 
apprehended.’ Then the vault was entered, the faggots removed, 
and the powder at once discovered.? 


1 In one passage of the letter to Cornwallis, Cecil says that Faukes ‘‘as he was 
busie to prepare his things for execution was apprehended in the place it selfe ;” in 
another, that Knevet found him ‘‘ newly come out of the vaulte.” 

Cecil (to Cornwallis) describes him as ‘‘ with false lanthorne, bootes, and 
spurres ;” and adds, ‘‘ there was likewise found some small quantitie of fine powder 
for to make a Traine, and a piece of match with a Tinder box to have fired the 
Traine.” The King in his speech to Parliament, November 9, talks of him as 
‘*having hig firework for kindling ready in his pocket.” The History of the Ancient 
Palace of Westminster, by Brazley and Britton, says (p. 377), ‘‘ In a corner, behind 
the door, was a dark lantern containing a light.” 

Howes, in his continuation of Stow’s Annals, has the following graphic descrip- 
tion, which, however, does not seem to agree with the preceding accounts, nor is it 
After saying that Faukes was arrested in the street, and 


very easy to understand. 
the barrels discovered, it continues (p. 878) : 

** And upon the hearing of some noyce, Sir T. Knevet required Master Edmond 
Doubleday, Esquire, to go up into the Chamber to understand the cause thereof, the 
which hee did, and had there some speech with Fawkes, being therewithall very 
desirous to search and see what bookes or instruments Fawkes had about him, but 
Fawkes being wondrous unwilling to bee searched, very violently griped M. Double- 
day by his fingers of ye left hand, through paine whereof Ma. Doubleday offered to 
draw his dagger to have stabd Fawkes, but sodainely better bethought himselfe and 
did not, yet in that heate he struck up ye traytors heeles, and therewith all fell uppon 
him, and searched him, and in his pocket founde his Garters, wherewith M. Doubleday 
and others that assisted they bound him, there was also found in his pocket, a peece 
of Touchwood, a tinder boxe to light the touchwood, and a Watch which Percy and 
Fawkes had bought the day before, to try conclusions for the long or short burning of 
the touchwood, which hee had prepared to give fier to the Trayne of Powder.” 

Faukes himself tells us (Cozfession of November 5, 1605) ‘that he hadd Touch- 
wood and Match also, about eight or nine ynches long, about him, and when they 
came to apprehend him, he threwe the Touchwood and Match out of the windowe in 
his chamber neere the parliament house towards the water side.” 

It appears, therefore, to be no more easy to arrive at the exact facts of the 
arrest than at others in the same romantic history. 

* The Despatch states that of powder there were ‘‘two hodgsheads and 
some 30 small barrels: the Discourse that there were thirty-six barrels. Barclay 
(Conspiratio Anglicana) says there were over nine thousand pounds of powder, 
in thirty-two barrels, and that one of extraordinary size had been placed directly 
beneath the King’s Throne, for treason could not assail even unarmed Majesty without 
awe. A tract frequently reprinted, makes the extraordinary statement that the 
conspirators ‘‘ to the 20 Barrels of Powder laid in at first, added in July 20 more, and 
at last made up the number Thirty Six.” (4¢story of the Powder Plot, 1681.) Sir 
Edward Coke, at the trial, always named thirty-six as the number of the barrels: 
the indictment said there were thirty barrels and four hogsheads, Faukes 
says (Confession Nov. 5) that of the powder ‘‘ some was put in hoggesheads, some in 
Barrells, and some in firkins.” 
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Such is in brief the story presented to us by the highest 
authorities, or rather by the one authority who unquestionably 
composed the three narratives we have examined. That the 
tale, as it stands, is true, no one can possibly believe, but it 
seems to demand no excessive stretch of incredulity to disbelieve 
it altogether. It is marked by just such inconsistencies as 
proverbially are wont to betray fiction when it simulates fact. 
The inconsequence of the narrative when we attempt to piece 
its various threads together ; its elaborate explanations of what 
should naturally have needed none; the minute and anxious 
care which has evidently been expended upon the relation, 
especially at certain critical points; above all, the obvious 
tendency of our informant to protest too much,—combine to 
force upon the mind a conviction, not only that the narrative 
is artificial, but that it is meant to conceal the truth. It cannot . 
have been a matter of slight importance which prompted such 
a course, and accordingly it does not appear too much to say 
that the utterances of the Government themselves most amply 
justify the suspicions which we have seen to have arisen so 
quickly and endured so long. 

What further light may be thrown on the subject by the 
circumstances of the case we shall see on another occasion. 


Ls 
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WE have already shortly sketched the course of Mr. Stevenson’s 
well-filled life from boyhood until at the close of middle age he 
accepted, in its furthest conclusions, the lesson which the study 
of that life had set before him. We indicated the several 
occasions when he resigned various vocations in order to follow 
what seemed to him a higher call—Presbyterianism for Angli- 
canism, the secular state for the clerical, Protestantism for 
Catholicism. We noticed, also, that this final conversion was 
made in spite of the deterrent influence of the fate of 
Mr. Turnbull, whose Catholicism had involved him in many 
troubles, and finally in the loss of his professional position. 
It remains for us to show how Providence accepted the sacrifice 
which was involved in Mr. Stevenson’s act of submission, 
allowed the expected trial to come, but making “with the 
trial egress,” brought this chosen soul, at an age when men 
commonly think their term of progress has been reached, many 
a long stage nearer to the ideal of Christian perfection. 

With Mr. Turnbull’s fate before his eyes, Mr. Stevenson was, 
of course, anxious to keep his conversion as quiet as possible. 
After he had resigned the parish of Leighton Buzzard in 1862, 
he had attended for a while the services at the Roll’s Chapel. 
These, however, he ceased to frequent some time before his 
reception into the Church. His subsequent abstention from 
Protestant churches therefore caused no wonder. He strove 
also to attract as little notice as possible in attending Catholic 
churches, went sometimes to one church, sometimes to another. 
In this way many months passed without his conversion 
becoming public, but at last he took part in a procession of the 
Dominican Fathers at Haverstock Hill, which with Farm Street 
he had visited even as a Protestant, and where his wife was 
received into the Church in 1865. 

Next morning his friend, Sir T. Duffus Hardy, said to him 
in a tone which’ betokened anything but pleasure,“ Aha! You 
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have become a public man, I hear.” On the staircase he met 
his chief, the Master of the Rolls, and bowed as usual, but the 
salute was ceremoniously ignored. Nor was the position of 
matters improved when these officials did find words to 
express their feelings. Hardy, indeed, after a time became 
Mr. Stevenson's friend again, but not so Lord Romilly. He 
declared that his conduct was unjustifiable, that he had been a 
Catholic from the first, but had disguised his creed. 

[t was openly said at the Record Office, that the orders 
issued shortly after Mr. Stevenson’s conversion became known, 
forbidding Calendarers to express in the Prefaces any views of 
their own, were directly levelled at him. They were modified 
shortly after he resigned his post at the office. This, however, 
he long refused to do from motives of conscience, although 
much direct and indirect pressure was brought to induce 
him to retire. At last, when he thought he had sufficiently 
vindicated himself, he sent in his resignation as Calendarer, 
and gave up his rooms in the office, retaining only his post as 
an editor of the Rolls’ Series. 

Meantime he had left London and retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham. His wife became a boarder at the Convent 
of Sisters of Charity at Selly Park, where Madame Dupuis, 
whose acquaintance he had made at Chartres, was Superioress. 
Mr. Stevenson himself lodged in the adjoining priest’s house, 
though his professional duties often required his presence in 
London. At this time he was editing for the Rolls’ Series 
the Chronicle of Ralph of Coggeshall, and two volumes of 
Documents on the History of Scotland for the Lord Clerk 
Register. He also assisted Canon Estcourt in his book on 
Anglican Orders, and was frequently employed on the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. 

Before he had been at Birmingham long, his wife died (July 
11, 1869), and Mr. Stevenson, though now over sixty, found 
himself free to pass to a higher state. He moved from Selly 
Park to the neighbouring College and Theological Seminary 
of Oscott, and there commenced the studies preliminary to 
the priesthood, giving, I need not add, immense edification 
by the simple humility with which he went to the lectures, 
and underwent the always difficult processes of being taught, 
questioned, and examined, in company with young men who 
were, after all, but boys in comparison with himself. In 1872 
he was ordained by Dr. Ullathorne. 
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A new sphere of labour at his old profession was now 
opening before him. The English Government was desirous of 
sending a representative of the Record Office to the Vatican to 
obtain thence transcripts of documents bearing on the history 
of England. With no court or city had England and English- 
men held such long and intimate intercourse as with Rome, and 
no court or city possesses such records of the past as Rome. 
Obviously, then, investigation at this source would not fail 
to be repaid with a large store of new and valuable material. 
But the obstacles were considerable. Any dealings with 
Rome were distasteful to a numerous body of men in England, 
and negotiations had been commenced in a way which doubled 
the difficultics in Rome. It was quite in accord with the 
popular English feeling towards the Papacy, that the first 
representative sent should have been accredited to the Pied- 
montese Government, which had just conquered Rome. It 
was soon made equally clear by the Papal administration 
that no agent accredited to the Piedmontese had any chance 
of being allowed to see the treasures of the Vatican. In spite 
of the active favour of Father Theiner, who was then 
Librarian, the distinguished English representative, who now 
holds the post of Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, 
could not even find an entrance to the Vatican. 

Once, indeed, Theiner let him through the Librarian’s 
apartments into the library. When Pio Nono heard of it, he 
was very angry, and his remedy was, Father Stevenson used to 
say, “the most medieval thing he ever heard of.” The Papal 
masons were sent for, anda strong wall erected between the 
apartments in question and the library. After that there could 
remain no reasonable doubt as to the position His Holiness had 
taken up. A whole year had passed, and no result had been or 
seemed likely to be obtained. The withdrawal of the mission 
was therefore imminent when, as a last chance, the Rev. Mr. 
Stevenson was requested to undertake the post, and to try to 
arrive at a better result. 

On the recommendation of Dr. Ullathorne and other friends, 
he accepted the post, and the autumn season, despite its trying 
nature, found him in the Eternal City, endeavouring to obtain 
the coveted admission to the Vatican Archives. 

He had a difficult task to perform. Though we are now 
familiar with the idea of allowing perfect freedom of access to 
our great libraries, such a thing was then unthought of at Rome. 
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The Papal officials, moreover, were naturally reluctant to show 
diplomatic documents to any emissary, even though he might 
be an Adate, of a Government which had given open support 
and favour to the enemies of the Papacy, and there were not 
wanting zealots at home, to persecute the Government with 
questions as to when Mr. Stevenson was going to present 
himself at the Quirinal. This, in spite of orders, he was 
resolved never to do, as it would have at once put an end to 
any chance he had of accomplishing his mission with success. 
It may be imagined that these various complications caused 
the old man much concern, and I dwell upon them to show 
his determination of purpose in carrying out his duty under 
circumstances, which he felt as keenly as any one would have 
done, perhaps more so than most. 

Weeks passed without the desired leave for admission being 
obtained, while the hindrances just mentioned grew more 
irritating. One day a fanatic followed him even into his lodgings 
and threatened to make a public exposure of his secret mission. 
At last, however, his perseverance, assisted by the kind offices 
of the present Archbishop Stonor, were crowned with success, 
and he was admitted to the use of the MSS. So great, 
however, had the difficulties been that Father Stevenson ever 
after looked upon the happy issue as a special intervention of 
Providence on his behalf. The most tangible results of his 
labours are contained in thirteen portly folio volumes of trans- 
cripts now at the Record Office. But for the difficulties in 
obtaining copies of documents, and the great dearth of catalogues 
to the MSS., the results would have been far more ample. As 
it was the results were more than satisfactory, and the way 
was opened for the labours of his successor, Mr. W. H. Bliss, 
our present representative in this capacity at Rome. 

Father Samuel Sole, at present of Chipping Norton, an old 
friend of Father Stevenson, and his companion in Rome during 
1877, the last year of his stay there, has given me some 
interesting reminiscences of him. Some of these I have already 
made use of; another, specially illustrative of his character, may 
be aptly introduced here. 


I remember one afternoon the farroco of the district calling upon 
him, and the curious Latin conversation that ensued. ‘The Italian 
priest was maintaining that all the Romans had to do was to rely on 
Providence, and that in good time Rome would be again as it should 
be. Father Stevenson, on the other hand, was most urgent that the 
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Catholic party must do all that in them lay. “ Opus est nihilominus,” 
he said, “uti facultatibus nostris, medtisque debitis, ut per nostram bonam 


voluntatem et labores, Deus propositum finem attingat.” 
The Padre’s word was orare, Stevenson’s, /aborare, and the com- 


batants grew quite warm, the one in the effort to defend a policy of 
inertness, the other in insisting on the need of action. 


During his summer visit to England, three years previously, 
he was able to do the cause of the English Martyrs a most 
valuable service by appearing as the first and most substantial 
witness in their favour at the Bishop’s court held at the Oratory 
in 1874. When the report and comments of the Promotor 
Fidei were published, it was found that he had set the highest 
importance on Father Stevenson’s evidence. 

We have said that 1877 was Father Stevenson’s last year in 
Rome. Several reasons were urging him to retire, the most 
powerful being his wish once more to embrace a state of 
greater perfection than he had hitherto aimed at. He was 
desirous of entering the Society of Jesus. 

Though rare, it is not an unheard-of thing for a person to 
enter “the state of religion” even late on in life. Some 
enter it to prepare themselves well for death; some prefer 
breaking with the world betimes to being forcibly torn from 
it; others look at it simply as a haven of quiet after a 
life of toil. Father Stevenson embraced the new form of 
life for none of these reasons. He wanted to work, not to rest ; 
he wished to sanctify himself according to the highest ideal 
which he could pursue. He first turned his thoughts towards 
the Order of St.Francis, and while in Rome made some 
advances towards obtaining admission. He was, however, met 
with the assurance that at his age the austerities to be endured 
would be quite beyond his strength. Being foiled in his first 
design, he determined to try the Society of Jesus. His period 
of acquaintance with it hed now lasted, with short interruptions, 
for fourteen years, and during the last four years in Rome he 
had much frequented the rooms of Father Ffrench and Father 
Weld, and he had finally come to the conclusion that if he 
wanted to dic satisfied that he had done his best, he ought to 
enter the Society of Jesus. His age, however, was a most 
serious impediment, as men are not ordinarily able so late in 
life to undertake the active labours which the Society proposes 
to itself. He had already twice applied but been refused for 
this reason, when, as Providence managed matters, Father 
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Morris came to Oscott to give the clergy retreat in 1877, 
Father Stevenson had long been in communication with him 
on historical subjects, and he thought of consulting him as to 
the ways and means of accomplishing the desired change. To 
his chagrin, however, Father Morris had started for the station 
before the moment for an interview presented itself, and the 
opportunity seemed lost. So he walked with some feeling of 
disappointment down to the station in the company of his 
confidential friend, Father Frederick Jones, who has also since 
joined the Society, and to whom I am indebted for several 
of these details. They already knew of each other’s desire’ of 
becoming Religious, but Father Stevenson had parried inquiries 
as to why he did not at least try to join the Society, by a 
shake of the head; saying that he was now too old. 

After they had got into the train at Erdington, they 
saw Father Morris alight from the next compartment. 
“Now is your time,” said Father Jones. Father Stevenson 
opened the door, jumped out of the carriage with his usual 
agility, and engaged Father Morris for a few minutes in con- 
versation. When he got in again he was smiling happily. A 
month later he was in the Novitiate. 

What had happened was this. Father Stevenson asked 
Father Morris what steps he ought to take to obtain admission, 
and Father Morris promised to see that the application should 
be presented in due form, if he would write him his reasons in 
full by letter. Father Stevenson did so, and Father Morris got 
the application sent on to Rome, the impediment of age being 
one from which the English Provincial could not dispense. He 
was next requested to go to Manresa, where he saw the Master 
of Novices, Father George Porter, and was by him fully 
informed of the difficulties he would have to face if he per- 
severed in his application. Persevere, however, he did, so the 
dispensation was granted. Father Stevenson now had to face 
the difficult task of saying good-bye to his numerous friends. 
It is hardly necessary to say that many shook their heads at 
seeing him take a step so unusual for a man of his years, but 
there were also some who gave him less expected but very 
welcome congratulations and good wishes. 

Of the generosity of spirit which animated him at this 
juncture, a little trait has been told me, from which, I think, 
much that was unspoken may be augured. When he was 


starting on the journey from his son-in-law’s home to the 
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novitiate, he turned as he entered the cab, and said, “Now I 
am going to surrender my individuality.” No words could have 
better conveyed the generosity of his resolution. To give up 
his individuality meant a great deal for him, for, to tell the 
truth, partly by force of nature, partly by force of habit, his 
individualities were wonderfully strong and vigorous. Honour- 
able, however, as his readiness of mind was to him, he was of 
course preparing to give far more than was really going to be 
asked of him. Religious life is not meant to eliminate indivi- 
duality, but to train and elevate it. 

A spirit of generous, courageous self-conquest was indeed 
required, for the novitiate of the Society is neither short nor 
easy, and as I was one of his fellow-novices, I can testify that 
he found some of the trials excessively hard. I have seen the 
tears in his eyes as he tried to discharge some of the humble 
duties, serving at table, for instance. The conflict between his 
desire to do all like one of his young companions, on the one 
hand, and the incapacity caused by years and a life of abstract 
study, on the other, must have been positively painful to him. 
His distress was soon perceived by his shrewd but kindly Master 
of Novices; he was forthwith relieved of some part of his 
work and was gradually devoted to occupations better adapted 
to his age and acquirements. His resolution was also some- 
what severely tried by several weeks of sickness. Nothing 
however could make him look baek. 

His work was by degrees confined more and more to 
the library, which was certainly as good for the books as it 
was for himself. He was soon quite at home in his new 
surroundings, and used not only to charm us by his example, 
which was conspicuous even there, but he also delighted us by 
his experiences and stories, which in truth he told admirably. 
One of our number, who arrived a little after Father Stevenson, 
was at first puzzled to guess why the Society had accepted 
for her active service so ancient a recruit. He proposed his 
doubt to Father Porter, who chuckled in his characteristic way, 
and answered, “Why? because we hope to get fifteen years’ 
work out of him.” In fact, the Society got seventeen. 

After his novitiate his headquarters were first, in 1878, at 
Oxford, and after that, until the end, with the “House of 
Writers,” as it is called, at 31, Farm Street, London. On 
the 25th of March, 1885, he was professed of the Three Vows, 
after only five years in the Society, a very special privilege. 
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His work, meanwhile, continued much as before. He contributed 
to THE MONTH a series of articles on “Old Records,” some 
of which, containing a description of Claude Nau’s narrative 
about Queen Mary, were subsequently amplified, reprinted, and 
formed into a valuable book. He also wrote on Henry VIIL, 
Wickliffe, and the early years of Mary Stuart, to whom he 
became more and more devoted as the years rolled by. He 
was engaged with the Hon. Mrs, Maxwell Scott in attempting 
to organize an exhibition of relics and antiquities connected 
with Mary at Holyrood for her tercentenary in 1887. This 
exhibition, however, was eventually merged into that of 
Glasgow. His devotion to Mary also led him to join the 
Committee of the Stuart Exhibition, and he was much occupied 
during the last year of his life in assisting the compilation of a 
book on the Queen, the appearance of which we hope soon to 
welcome. 

Two events which occurred when he had passed the age of 
eighty-five, seem to show that Father Porter's forecast as to his 
years of work was not unreasonable. When he was eighty-six, 
the degree of honorary Doctor of Laws was bestowed upon him 
by the University of St. Andrews. It was a remarkable dis- 
tinction, the circumstances on either side being considered, and 
nothing could have been more gratifying to him than the 
kindness and attention which were everywhere shown him. 
The other event had taken place in the previous year, when 
he shared the fatigues of the resolute pilgrims who made 
the difficult expedition to Lindisfarne, there to keep the feast 
of St. Cuthbert on September the 7th, the day of his translation. 
Father Stevenson had given at Longhorsley a series of 
discourses on the Saint for three days, preparatory to 
the event, and on Wednesday the party started in the rain 
for a five miles’ drive to the station. A special train then 
conveyed them to Beal, whence a walk of another five 
miles, mostly over the difficult, not to say dangerous, sands, 
brought them to the old home of the Saint. Though Father 
Stevenson, owing to his age, had to perform this part of the 
journey in a trap, whilst the main body walked, he took in all 
else a leading part in facing the fatigues and exposure. “When 
the whole party had crossed the sands and was reunited on Holy 
Island, the procession was formed, and preceded by cross- 
bearers and headed by the clergy, the pilgrims went on, singing 
hymns and litanies, to the old ruined Church of St. Cuthbert. 
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... “Our devotions” (I am transcribing Father Stevenson’s 
own words) “were undisturbed from the outside, for by the 
directions of Sir W. Crossman, the proprietor of the ruins, all 
externs were excluded from the enclosure. After the usual 
prayers and litanies, a few words of exhortation” (again by 
Father Stevenson) “were addressed to the worshippers, and 
then ended the religious functions, which had given great 
satisfaction to all who had taken part in them... . After this 
I parted from the pilgrims with regret... . Two priests had 
hired a boat to return to Beal with the least possible delay, and 
I was glad to join them, as my journey like theirs made it 
necessary for me to take a train going northwards. 

“ Our voyage to the mainland, though perhaps a little rough, 
was most enjoyable. The state of the wind and tide made it 
somewhat longer than we had anticipated, but we were amply 
rewarded by having a succession of good views of the castles 
of Holy Island, and Bamborough, of the Needles, and of Farne 
Island, on which St. Cuthbert died. The novelty of the adventure 
was increased by our being carried ashore, each upon the back 
of a fisherman, and we reached the station in time to catch the 
train which carried us to Berwick-upon-Tweed, happy in our 
belief that our pilgrimage had given satisfaction to all who had 
shared in it.” 

Though his great age prevented his employing himself in 
the active service of others, he was far from indifferent to their 
welfare. His correspondence affords ample proof of the concern 
he never failed to feel for all that affected those who were 
connected with him, or with whom his lot had once been cast. 
Thus Leighton Buzzard remained very dear to him up to the 
end, although the changes that had come over his life had cut 
him off from all but indirect ways of communicating with and 
assisting his former parishioners. Yet he took great interest in 
the little Catholic flock, and did his best to help the mission, by 
trying to collect money for it and encouraging others to give 
that assistance which he could not offer himself. He had an 
opportunity, in 1892, of returning to give a lecture one evening 
on the history of the town, and said Mass next morning before 
leaving. The sight of the old place and his old friends greatly 
affected him, but in the happy tears he shed abundantly 
gratitude to God predominated for numberless mercies which 
had marked his long and much changed life. 

A special feature of his love for others was his remarkable 
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affection for children. After his death his drawers were found 
filled with little pictures, and even sweetmeats, which, with 
true appreciation of the way to their hearts, he had gathered 
together. But his kindliness was not of that somewhat barren 
sort which rests satisfied with gratifying others for the moment. 
As long as he could, he would go down to the parish schools in 
London or Edinburgh, encourage the children at their work and 
urge them to try and get on in life. He would also gladly take 
them to museums and picture galleries, and show them what 
to admire in works of antiquity and art. As he lay dying, 
he said that if he had to live his life again, he would like to 
spend it entirely in the service of the young. It was touching, 
too, to find, after his death, with what pains he had kept up 
correspondence with some of his little friends, and how fond 
they were of him. Certainly if any have deserved the name of 
“universal favourite,” he was one of their number. 

The pleasing idea of the old man’s energy which we gather 
from the incidents recounted above, represents him to us exactly 
as he was, vigorous of mind and body until the last. Of course 
there were warnings of what was to follow, chief amongst which 
was a very severe illness in the early summer of 1893, during the 
crisis of which his life was despaired of by the doctors, and he 
received the last sacraments. His constitutional vitality, however, 
triumphed, and in the autumn he was able to return again to 
“bonnie Scotland,” an event which never failed to delight him. 
Here he occupied himself once more in preaching and lecturing, 
and some of his discourses of this period have since been 
printed and circulated by the Catholic Truth Society (Scottish 
Branch). They are patterns of the admixture of learning and 
vivacity which should characterize writings of their class. 

Returning to England, his last professional success was to 
identify in the Bodleian Library in 1894 a series of despatches 
of the French Ambassador which threw much fresh light on 
the first years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He was engaged 
in arranging them for publication up till the time of his death. 

It is not impossible that his great vitality may have offered 
the occasion, as it were, of his last attack. He was desirous of 
seeing some of his old friends, the wild beasts, at the Zoological 
Gardens. The omnibus, however, which he thought would take 
him there, put him down at some distance from his destination. 
He finished the journey afoot, and then, after walking 
about the garden, to avoid a mishap similar to that which had 
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befallen him as he came, he walked also the whole way home. 
This was certainly a wonderful feat for a man who had arrived 
at his eighty-eighth birthday, and he seemed to be none the 
worse for the adventure. He went into retreat on the 27th 
of November, intending to have finished on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. He had, however, devoted himself 
but for a few days to these exercises, when he was overtaken 
by what appeared to be a very slight paralytic stroke. He 
was confined to bed, and the gravity of the position soon 
became apparent. Then he seemed to rally wonderfully, but 
the rally was followed by a far worse collapse. It was evident 
that some of the internal organs were breaking up, and he 
suffered long periods of most acute pain, all of which were 
borne with a patience, and instinctive obedience, even when 
his mind for the moment wandered, which could not fail to 
edify and charm all who were privileged to visit him. It 
seemed marvellous, too, that he should hold out so long, for 
in fact he resisted his sickness for nearly two months. Always 
full of courteous gratitude for the smallest kindness shown 
him, with prayer, and protestation of his faith upon his lips, 
he passed to the reward of his long labours on the 8th of 
February, the anniversary of Queen Mary’s martyrdom—a 
striking coincidence. He lies buried with the other Fathers 
who have died at Farm Street, in the cemetery of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Fulham. 

May these words help us to remember and appreciate a life 
singularly diligent and devoted, a heart wonderfully warm and 
true, manners remarkably simple and winning.—R.I.P. 


J. H. POLLEN. 
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VI. 


QUEEN Mary died on November 17, 1558, and Queen 
Elizabeth was crowned according to the accustomed Catholic 
ritual on January 25th, 1559. However, having proclaimed 
herself “Head of the Church as dy law established,” she found 
Bishop Baines of Lichfield, Dean Ramridge, Chancellor Dray- 
cott, and a goodly number of the Staffordshire clergy firm in 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 

Among the nine lay xon-contents in regard of the Bill for the 
new Book of Common Prayer, it is satisfactory to find the 
names of Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury (the last patron of 
Croxden Abbey), and Lord Stafford. 

Bishop Baines, who had been deprived for opposing the new 
fangled doctrines, died at Islington on November 18, 1559; and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury’s death is chronicled in the summer of 
1560. 

Geoffrey Foljambe, the first lay owner of Croxden Abbey, 
died on June 20th, 1560, and by a singular irony of fate, was 
buried in Checkley Church, the last resting-place of the vener- 
able Abbot Chauner, whose monastic home he had sacrilegiously 
held. How bitter must have been his reflections in his last ill- 
ness when he conjured up the memory of his noble ancestor, Sir 
Geoffrey Foljambe, who, conjointly with his wife Avisa,! had 
founded the chantry in honour of the Holy Cross, attached to 
the church of Bakewell, Derbyshire, in 1366. Tradition has it 
that he had the ministrations of one of the surviving monks of’ 
Croxden at his death-bed. 

George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, became a Protestant, and 
annexed some church property to his already extensive estates, 
in punishment of which sacrilege, the succession to the earldom 


1 The former died in 1376, and the latter in 1383. There is a monument erected 
to their memory at the south-east end of the nave of Bakewell Church. 
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never passed directly from father to son until after the death of 
Bertram Arthur, seventeenth and last Catholic Earl, in the year 
1856. This first Protestant Earl and his wife were the jailors of 
Mary Queen of Scots from January 2oth, 1569, until the year 
1584. 

During the summer of 1581, Father Jasper Heywood, S.J., 
and Father William Holt, S.J., converted two hundred and 
twenty-cight persons to the ancient creed, in Staffordshire 
alone. 

John Chauner (nephew to the last Abbot of Croxden) and 
his wife Isabel, died confessors of the faith in York Castle—the 
former on June 7th, and the latter on July 23rd of the year 
1582. 

The old English hierarchy became extinct on the death of 
Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph, on April 3, 1585; and 
fifteen days later died Father John Almond, “the last of the 
white monks,” in the castle of Hull. 

Margaret, the wife of Geoffrey Foljambe, died at Croxden 
Abbey in 1586, and was buried by the side of her husband in 
Checkley Church, where a fine alabaster tomb to their memory 
may still be seen. The inscription runs as follows: “ Hic jacent 
corpora Godfridi Foljambe et Margaret uxoris sui, qui quidem 
Godfridus obiit xx. die Junii, Anno Domini, 1560; et praedicta 
Margarita obiit 1586, quorum animas propitietur Dominus.” 

The last years of Dame Margaret were embittered by the 
scandalous conduct of her profligate son, Godfrey. This scion 
of the once zealous Catholic house of Foljambe “detained his 
own grandmother in custody ; and, when at last compelled to 
set her at liberty, he kept her living, goods, and chattels, for his 
own use.” 

The staunch old Chancellor Draycott, after many weary 
years of imprisonment, was permitted to retire to Draycott, not 
far from Croxden Abbey, and died there at a very advanced 
age on January 20,1570. Father Robert Sutton was martyred 
at Stafford on July 27, 1587; and his brother, Father Abraham 
Sutton, was sorely persecuted by the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Father Nicholas Garlick and Father Robert Ludlam were 
apprehended by the Earl of Shrewsbury on July 12, 1588 ; tried 
at the Derby Assizes; and martyred on July 24 of that year. 
These martyrs had been discovered in a house belonging to Sir 
Thomas Fitzherbert (who married the heiress of Eyre of Padley), 
with the result that “both house and demesne [Padley] were 
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appropriated without ceremony by the Earl of Shrewsbury, a 
Protestant.” An ancient writer adds: “On the property were 
found the title-deeds of another estate [Foultcliff], and these 
too were appropriated.” 

Father Robert Parton, the last of the pre-Reformation 
priests in Staffordshire, died a confessor in the Marshalsea, 
London, in 1593. 

Mendicity was alarmingly on the increase during the fifty 
years which followed the spoliation of the religious houses, and, 
at the funeral of George, Earl of Shrewsbury, at Sheffield, on 
January 13th, 1591, there were almost twenty thousand beggars, 
“of whom eight thousand received a dole.” 

Geoffrey Foljambe’s death occurred about the year 1594. 
We read that his end was very sad, and an old writer briefly 
relates that he died solitary, unpitied, and friendless, in a barn. 
Croxden Abbey then passed into the hands of Thomas Harris, 
Serjeant-at-Law, who purchased it circ. 1595. 

In connection with the descendants of the last Patron of 
Croxden, it may be stated that Gilbert Talbot, seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury, died on May 8th, 1616, and was succeeded by 
Edward, eighth Earl, on whose death sve prole on September 
6th, 1618, Sir George Talbot of Grafton, S.J., became ninth 
Earl. 

After the Harris family, the abbey lands of Croxden came 
into possession of the Pierrepoints, and we read in an old manu- 
script that “this family had neither heirs, male or female.” 
Thus, within a century the curse seemed to have followed three 
different families which had taken Croxden Abbey. Sir Henry 
Spelman in his Azstory and Fate of Sacrilege (which he began 
to write in 1612), gives remarkable instances of the extinction 
or decay of various families which took the monastic estates. 

During the Civil War, Alton Castle and Wooton Lodge 
were garrisoned for the King, and in August, 1645, Colonel 
Bowyer bravely defended Alton. In this month some shells 
were directed against Croxden Abbey by the Cromwellians, and 
the eastern gable as well as portions of the chancel was left 
a mass of ruins. Some time afterwards a farm-house was 
erected at the south-west corner of the ruins; and near the 
doorway stands one of the cannon-balls so hurled against the 
venerable abbey. Alton Castle was dismantled by order of 
the Parliament of 1654. 

Sir Simon Degge, the eminent judge and antiquarian, in a 
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letter dated February 22nd, 1662, writes as follows: “In 60 
years, one half of the lands in Staffordshire have changed their 
owners ; not so much, as of old they were wont, by marriage, 
as by purchase. The first reason I conceive to be, for that 
our ancient gentry were so guilty of Henry 8th’s sacrilegious 
robbing the church, that they so mingled church lands with 
their ancient inheritances ; and, ’¢s no wonder to see the eagle's 
nest on fire, that steals flesh from the altar for her young ones. 

“T will give you a little taste of the success these lands 
have had in Staffordshire ; for Abbey Hulton, that was given 
in exchange to Sir Edward Aston, was, with much more, sold 
by his son; and where this issue will stay,God knows, You 
know how near to an end it hath brought that family. 
Dieulacres Abbey was given to the Bagnals, which, like a 
mushroorh, rose on a sudden, and vanished as soon in the first 
generation. Antony Rudyard has the site, and, as I take it, 
he is issueless.” 

In 1670 there was issued a return of the recusants convict 
in England and Wales, and the number reported was 10,236, 
though 20,000 would be nearer the mark. A religious census 
of the province of Canterbury was made in 1676, but it was 
imperfect, and in North Staffordshire alone, seven parishes were 
omitted. Only 1,949 “Papists” are recorded for the diocese 
of Lichfield, but there must have been at least 3,000.1 In Alton 
there were 14 “ Papists” out of a population of 400, whilst in 
Checkley and Cauldon there were 39 and 30 Catholics respec- 
tively. No “Papists” are reported from Draycott or Croxden, 
but there were 4 in Cheadle, and 12 in Ipstones. 

An interesting case in regard to a portion of the monastic 
lands of Croxden, “namely the portion which lay in Uttoxeter,” 
was tried in the Court of Exchequer, in the year 1683. Sir 
Simon Degge relates it as follows in his Parson’s Counsellor, 
published in 1685 : 

“The case lately happened in the Exchequer Chamber, 
between Wadlk/ate (farmer of the rectory of Uttoxeter, in the 
county of Stafford, to the Dean of Windsor), and Wéltshaw, 
owner of the farm in that parish, that was part of the possession 
of the Abbey of Croxden, in the same county, and was one of 
the Cistercian Order, which Order was freed from the payment 


4 Father Huddlestone, a Staffordshire priest of the Order of St. Benedict, 
reconciled King Charles to the ancient faith on Thursday, February 5th, 1685. This 
good priest who had been chaplain to Mr. Whitgreave of Moseley, died at Somerset 
House, in September, 1698, in the ninetieth year of his age. 
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of tithes, as shall be shown hereafter; and this abbey was 
discovered by the defendant Wiltshaw, to be continued by 
letters patent under the Great Seal of England, and so not 
dissolved till the statute of 31st of Henry VIII., whereupon the 
defendant was dismissed, and the court clearly held the 
lands discharged of payment of tithes, by the statute 31st of 
Henry VIII.” 

These lands were valued in the Valor Ecclesiasticus at 
16s. 3d. per annum, and were known as “Monk’s Field.” 
Rev. Richard Jackson was Vicar from 1682 to 1725, and was 
succeeded by Rev. John Lidgould, who, in 1726 (aided by 
4200 from Queen Anne’s bounty), bought “ Monk’s Field.” 

On January 30th, 1688, Pope Innocent XII. divided England 
into four districts, to be governed by Vicars Apostolic, and 
Dr. Bonaventure Giffard, a native of Staffordshire, was given 
charge of the Midlands. This Pontiff, by a decree of October 
6th, 1696, confirmed the brief declaring the jurisdiction of the 
old English chapter at an end. In 1704 the number of Catholics 
in England and Wales was estimated at about 24,000. 

Croxden Abbey was in the possession of the Pierrepoint 
family untill the year 1715. In this year Gervase, Lord Pierre- 
point, bequeathed an annual rent charge of £5 for the education 
of twelve poor children at Croxden. The lands then passed to 
Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Chief Justice of England, who was 
a native of Leek. On March 10, 1716, he was created first 
Baron Parker, and in 1718 was elevated to the position of 
Lord Chancellor. Three years later he was created Earl of 
Macclesfield, but, when at this pinnacle of greatness, the old 
curse of the abbey lands seems to have pursued him, as in 
1725 he was fined £30,000 for notorious malpractices, and 
removed from the office of Lord Chancellor. He died on 
April 28th, 1732. 

The editor of Spelman’s History and Fate of Sacrilege, states 
positively that only fourteen families were at that date in 
possession of abbey lands, in direct succession to six hundred 
and thirty original grantees. At the present time (1895) the 
number of families is only edeven. 

Charles, twelfth Earl of Shrewsbury,” became a Protestant,and 


1 Masters, 1846. 
2 Francis, eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury, was a good Catholic. His only daughter, 
Lady Mary Talbot, married Mr. John Stonor, and their second son, John Talbot 
Stonor (born in 1678), was Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District from 1715 until 
his death on March 29th, 1756. 
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was created Marquis of Alton and Duke of Shrewsbury in 1694, 
by William IIT., but he died without issue on February Ist, 1717, 
and was succeeded by Gilbert Talbot as thirteenth Earl. This 
Gilbert was a Jesuit,! and had charge of the Preston mission in 
1701, but owing to the fierce penal exactments of Queen Anne, 
had to go under the a/zas of “ Grey.” 

In 1720 the ruins of Alton Castle were of considerable 
extent, but within the ensuing fifty years, the materials were 
gradually used for repairing roads, &c. In 1721, Antony Wall 
bequeathed “all that land called Holbrooks,” now valued at 
410 tos. yearly, for the instructing of twelve poor children at 
Alton. 

In 1745, Father Alban Butler, the venerable author of the 
Lives of the Saints, accompanied George, fourteenth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and his two brothers James and Thomas Talbot, 
on their travels through France and Italy, and in 1749 he was 
appointed tothe Mission of Paynsley, near Draycott in Stafford- 
shire, by Bishop Stonor. 

During the hundred years that elapsed from the Civil War 
until the year 1750, portions of Croxden Abbey? gradually dis- 
appeared, “some to erect other buildings, and some to make 
and mend the roads and lanes in the vicinity.” 

During the winter of the year 1766-7, the ruins of Croxden 
Abbey were visited by no less a personage than the erratic and 
impious Jean Jacques Rousseau, who resided at Wootton Hall 
(about five miles from Croxden) from February, 1766, to May, 
1767. The following description of Wootton from the pen of 
Mr. H. G. Graham, Rousseau’s latest English biographer, is 
interesting : 

“Wootton is situated at the foot of the Weaver hills, in 
a rugged, solitary part of the country, with much loveliness in 
the green hills and woods around, and in the neighbouring 
beautiful dales of the Peak ; with much dreariness in the silent 
moorland wastes, and the wild landscape which meets the eye 
as one stands on the ridge of the green Weaver. The district 


1 In 1721 he was one of those nominated as Coadjutor to Bishop Giffard, but 
Dr. Benjamin Petre was appointed by the Propaganda. The thirteenth Earl of 
Shrewsbury died in 1743. 

2 Bradley Church near Croxden was rebuilt in 1750, at which date the musical 
portion of the service was accompanied by a “‘ barrel-organ, six feet six inches high 
by three feet ten inches broad, and two feet deep,” now in the museum of Denstone 
College. 
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is so high [Cotton is nearly eight hundred feet high], that the 
flowers of spring are sometimes in full bloom in the middle of 
June; and no wonder the refugee wearied sometimes to see 


more ‘of the sun and of his friends. 

Rousseau thus writes: “It has been freezing ever since I 
came here; it has snowed incessantly ; the wind cuts the face. 
In spite of all this, I would rather live in a hole of one of the 
rabbits of this warren, than in the finest room in London.” 

Mr. Graham continues: “There was a rich variety of plants 
to gratify the botanist’s heart, wild scenery to remind him 
somewhat of the Jura district ; while the villagers never troubled 
this meagre little man, with piercing eyes and restless gait, in 
strange dress, whom they vaguely thought was an exiled 
King.” 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, the ruins 
of Croxden Abbey were in a fairly good state of preservation. 
Rev. Joseph Clowes, who was Incumbent from 1783 until his 
death in 1812, and Mr. John Carrington, the tenant of the Abbey 
Farm, took a great interest in all that appertained to this fine 
old Abbey. About the year 1790, Mr. Carrington, on opening 
the sepulchral slabs before the high altar, found the skeleton 
of Lady Joanna de Furnivall, “with long hair at the back 
of the head.” In an old manuscript we read that “John 
Carrington’s father and grandfather were tenants of Croxden 
before him.” 

Charles, fifteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, lived occasionally at 
Alton Abbey (why he named it so, I fail to see, except on the 
principle of Zucus a non lucendo), from 1807 until his death on 
April 6, 1827. The following description of Alton (then written 
Alveton) as it was in the year 1814 will no doubt be interesting : 

“The site of Alveton Castle is very commanding and 
naturally strong, built on a rocky precipice on the south bank 
of the Churnet, the base being elevated about eighty yards 
above that river. On this side it was inaccessible, and it was 
strongly fortified by an entrenchment on the side next the 
church. The ruins consist of two towers, the most perfect of 
which is overgrown with ivy, with a small vane in the centre ; 
the other is partly fallen in. A curved archway, and fragments 
of the thick outer wall, also remain. 

“Near the north bank of the Churnet, opposite the Castle, 
stands Alveton Abbey, the summer residence of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. His Lordship has made great improvements on 
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his manor, and given employment to masons, bricklayers, 
labourers, and different artists (?) connected with architecture. 
He is somewhat fanciful, and has built and pulled down several 
ornamental temples on his grounds; and he is now engaged 
in the erection of a tower on the summit of a hill, which 
will command an extensive prospect of the circumjacent 
country. 

“Lord Shrewsbury, who is a zealous Catholic, married a 
Miss Hoey, the daughter of a bookseller in Dublin, who was 
also a votary of the Holy Mother Church; and a considerable 
number of Catholics are retained in the family mansion. 

“The parish of Alveton contains 357 houses, 358 families ; 
955 males, 943 females: total population, 1898.” 

Mr. Pitt, in his Topographical History of Staffordshire, thus 
describes Croxden Abbey and the church of St. Giles, as they 
were in the year 1815: 

“Croxden Abbey is a very picturesque and extensive ruin. 
The principal entrance at the west end is yet entire, and consists 
of a most magnificent Gothic arch of excellent workmanship, 
as the ornamental stone cornices are yet undecayed, though 
exposed to the weather nearly six centuries and a half. Above 
this noble arch, part of the abbey wall rises to the height of 40 
feet, overgrown with ivy. This is a beautiful picturesque object, 
worthy of the highest efforts of the painter and engraver. 
About 90 feet from this ruin, another part of the abbey wall 
stands bare and grey, distinctly marking the length of the 
edifice. 

“A small arch, ready to crumble into ruins, stands on the 
north side, between these two high walls. At the west end, 
besides the large and perfect arch before mentioned, there are 
four small arches of exquisite workmanship, and perfectly entire. 
The interior has the remains of a large fire-place, and an arched 
doorway leads to the cemetery, or court, where there is a stone 
coffin preserved on a level with the surface of the ground. 
Several other stone coffins have been discovered in these 
ruins, and one of lead, all of which were covered up again by 
Mr. Carrington, whose large and commodious farm-house is 
situated near the western end of the abbey, and the ruin itself 
is part of his farm-yard. 

“In a recess in Mr. Carrington’s garden, a stone crucifix is 
preserved. It is about two feet and a half high; the left arm 
is broken off, but preserved in the recess; and, on the back of 
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this curious relic, there is a rude representation of the Virgin 
and Child unsculptured, but now almost worn out by time. 

“Croxden Church [built on the site of the temporary chapel 
which the monks had erected on the north side of the abbey 
grounds], is a small stone fabric, with a belfry of wood, contain- 
ing one bell. The window on the north side is built up, and 
the church is lighted by three small windows on the south side, 
and one at the east end. The church is dedicated to St. Giles, 
and is a donative. The Earl of Macclesfield is patron, and the 
Rev. Walter Eddowes [1815—1818] the present curate.” 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


Berryer. 


“WHAT you want is an orator,” said Leo XIII., not long ago to 
a French Bishop; “ You want a great voice to speak to France.” 
And then, reflecting for a while, he added: “Where is Berryer ? 
Where is Berryer?” 

Some of our readers may ask: Who is Berryer? And 
indeed, until lately, there has been some excuse for such a 
question. Though he filled so large a place in the history, and 
especially in the religious history, of his country, a good life of 
him has been wanting. For some time past, M. Lacombe, his 
friend and literary executor, has been contributing to the 
Correspondant a series of papers on Berryer’s life and times, and 
has just published a volume entitled La Jeunesse de Berryer. 
Another work, Berryer, sa Vie et ses Ciuvres (1790—1868), 
covering the whole of his career, is from the able pen of Abbé 
Lecanuet. This latter is in every way the more interesting of the 
two, and has well deserved its rapid sale of five editions. The 
author is profuse in the acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to M. Lacombe. Indeed Berryer’s executor has proved himself 
a most devoted and painstaking biographer. Every scrap of 
information bearing on the career of his hero had been carefully 
collected by him, so that all future workers must be ‘ever 
grateful to him. Yet it must be said that his book is laboured, 
diffuse, and tedious. These two are the main sources of the 
following sketch. Among other works which have also been 
consulted, I should like to mention Lectures on Modern History 
and Biography, delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland, 
by the late Professor Robertson, who was intimately acquainted 
with the leading men of the Restoration. His account of the 
various conflicting sections of the Royalist party is of the 
greatest aid towards a knowledge of the causes which led to 
the final exile of the Bourbons. 


I. 
Antoine Pierre Berryer, eldest son of Pierre Nicolas Berryer 
and Anne Gorneau, was born in Paris, January 4, 1790. His 
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father was at that time the leading counsel in all the great 
maritime and commercial cases. During the horrors of the 
Revolution, his advice and his eloquence rescued many a victim 
from the guillotine. An important case which he had to 
conduct at Blois, gave him the opportunity of quitting the 
capital during the awful September massacres. It is related 
that the little Berryer, then not yet three years old, was taken 
by his mother into the court. The opposing counsel spoke at 
an inordinate length. Several attempts to check him failed. 
At last the child called out in a loud voice: “Mamma, I have 
had enough of this. Let us go!” Every one present felt that 
he was right; the judge gravely stopped the speaker, and thus 
Berryer gained the first of his many forensic triumphs. By the 
time he reached the age for going to school, order had been 
restored throughout the country. The famous College of Juilly 
had been reopened by the Oratorians. Thither the boy was 
sent in April, 1797, and remained for more than nine years. 
All through life he was singularly attached to his old school. 
It was his delight to be present on the prize-days and to address 
the scholars on the glories of their A/ma Mater. Yet he did 
not make the best use of his time there. He was a wild and 
wayward lad, and allowed himself to be surpassed by many of 
his inferiors in ability. What he had to thank Juilly for, was 

the development of a manly, straightforward character, a 

thorough knowledge of the principles of the faith; and a 

deep-rooted devotion to religious education, of which he was 

afterwards to become the strenuous advocate at the bar and in 

the senate. Long years afterwards, when the colleges of the 

Religious Orders were attacked, he related how the First Consul, 

whose younger brother Jerome was one of the scholars, visited 

Juilly on his return from his Italian campaign. The boys, two 

hundred and fifty in number, were drawn up to receive him. 

“General,” said the Superior, “the masters who have formed 

Desaix, Casabianca, and Muiron, have the honour to present to 

you their scholars.” “They are in good hands,” said Bonaparte. 

“And he looked at us,” added Berryer, in telling the story, “as 
though to encourage us to respect those good Religious who 
had brought us before him.” 

After leaving Juilly in 1806 he went through a second year 
of rhetoric at the Lycée Bonaparte. Then came the momentous 
question of choice of career. His own inclination at this time 
was strongly towards the priesthood. Under the stern despotism 
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of Napoleon the pulpit was the only place where eloquence 
found any scope; and even this was suppressed in the later 
years of the Empire. Berryer followed with great attention the 
courses of sermons delivered by Abbé Frayssinous at Saint 
Sulpice. “While deeply impressed by the sublime truths so 
ably expounded by that famous preacher, he also felt his spirit 
stirred within him, and longed to devote himself to the advocacy 
of so noble a cause. Accordingly, much to his father’s regret, 
he presented himself to M. Emery, the Superior of Saint Sulpice. 
That wise and saintly director, however, decided that his 
vocation lay in the world. 

These early inclinations, nevertheless, left a _ life-long 
impression on the style of his eloquence. Sermons continued 
to have a fascination for him. Bossuet was always his favourite ; 
and in the midst of his own triumphs in another sphere he still 
regretted that he could never enter the pulpit. Being thus 
debarred from the priesthood, two careers lay open to him, 
politics or law. Cambacérés, whom his father had befriended in 
the dark days of the Revolution, offered him a brilliant post in 
the Council of State. But the young man determined to follow 
his father’s profession. His legal studies, however, were at first 
not very arduous. The theatres, and especially the opera, had 
far greater attraction for him. He enjoyed the society of the 
leading performers, and it is said that the great Talma gave him 
lessons in declamation. One evefiing as he was sitting in the 
Comédie Frangaise, he heard two old lawyers talking together. 
“ The bar is going to wrack and ruin,” they said ; “there are no 
young fellows coming on. No one will take old Berryer’s place. 
His son might have done something, but he wastes his time at 
the theatres and music-halls.”. These words cut him to the 
heart. He went out at once, and thenceforth worked so hard 
that he was said to do as much as four or five clerks. He took 
his degree of bachelor on May 7th, 1811, licentiate in 
September, and two months later was called to the bar. Within 
a few weeks of his call he married Mdlle. Gautier, the daughter 
of an old friend of his father’s. The marriage was a singularly 
happy one. Madame Berryer shared her husband’s triumphs 
and disappointments for more than thirty years. 

Berryer’s first appearance at the bar was a failure. His 
speech had been carefully written out beforehand, and was read 
out word for word without any oratorical graces. Indeed, he 
used to relate that he completely lost his head ; the whole court 
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seemed filled with a thick mist, through which he could 
distinguish nothing but the kind face of the judge, who kept 
nodding his approval. Soon afterwards, however, in the famous 
Saint-Clair case, he displayed such eloquence -and forensic skill 
that the success of his career was assured. The secret of his 
triumphs is not difficult to find. He lived through a period of 
transition. When he first began to plead the stately traditions 
of the old pre-revolution bar still survived ; but a new school was 
rising up, the keen business-like methods of which were rapidly 
displacing the interminable oratory and pedantic learning of 
their elders. Berryer belonged to both schools. Brought up 
under his father’s eye and at the feet of such distinguished 
lawyers as Delamalle, Bonnet, Gairal, and Fournel, he inherited 
all their courtly grace and eloquence, while at the same time 
none among his younger rivals surpassed him in plausible 
presentation of a case or detection of the weak point in an 
adversary’s argument. He was endowed, too, with all the 
qualities of a great orator. His very presence at once bespoke 
for him a favourable reception ; and when he opened his 
mouth the music of his voice—a sonorous baritone, at home 
alike in the deeper and in the higher notes—hushed and 
charmed all his hearers. In any one else his gestures might 
have been deemed exaggerated, but in him they seemed the 
adequate expression of his intense feelings. With a simple 
movement of his hand he would express what could not be put 
into words; and often a look from him would disconcert the 
boldest adversary. But Berryer was no mere actor. To these 
outward advantages he joined the nobler qualities of the mind 
and heart and character, without which no man can bea real 
orator. Pectus est quod dtsertos facit. As he himself said: “It 
is by his heart that a man is eloquent, and the heart is 
stirred only by a just esteem of self. Ingenious subtleties, 
brilliant resources, can astonish and captivate for the moment ; 
but deep emotions, strong and penetrating language come only 
from a soul loyally inspired and loyally convinced. These 
alone can influence with any effect the reason and the conscience 
of the judge.”!_ And the noble thoughts and fervent emotions 
found expression in worthy language, so at least we are assured 
by those who had the privilege of hearing him ; for his habit of 
extemporizing and refusing to revise the imperfect reports of his 
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speeches, has unfortunately left us without adequate means of 
judging for ourselves. 

Splendid passages, however, may still be found among his 
remains, which only needed a slight elaboration from his hand 
to place them on a level with the loftiest flights of eloquence. 
It used to be said that Berryer was a sluggard, and that his 
triumphs were due to his “genius.” Such language is contra- 
dictory, and the accusation was indignantly repudiated by him. 
If by genius is meant the infinite capacity of taking pains, then 
indeed he owed it everything. Before making a speech he read 
his brief again and again, until he had mastered its minutest 
details. Then he decided on his plan and turned it over in 
his mind in his study, in his walks, and at night before going 
to sleep... Thus penetrated with his case, and having it all at his 
fingers’ ends, he went into court. He himself shall tell us how 
he then acted. 


“You see,” he said to his friend, Father de Ponlevoy, S.J., “a 
speech is a battle; its merit is to detect the enemy’s plan; its tactics 
consist of making new dispositions when our anticipations have been 
falsified. At one moment we mass our arguments for a front attack— 
at another, we scatter our forces for a turning movement. The last 
word of this oratorical strategy is improvisation, but improvisation 
preceded by intense reflection. All this may be summed up in a 
remark which fell from me one day in the tribune: ‘I bring you my 
idea, gentlemen ; it is you who make my discourse.’” 


It is not possible within the compass of a short article to tell 
at any length the story of his triumphs at the bar. A few, 
however, will here be briefly narrated. 

The ignominious flight of the Royalists on Napoleon’s return 
from Elba had held them up to the ridicule of Europe; and 
when their great foe was once more driven into exile, they 
determined to wreak their vengeance on his prominent 
supporters. Nay, the hero of the Beresina and of Waterloo, 
who in all his five hundred battles had never once fought 
against his country, was selected to be the victim. His guilt 
was, indeed, manifest. He it was who had been entrusted 
with the command of the forces sent against the “usurper,” 
and he had sworn to bring him back in an iron cage; yet 
without a single blow he had gone over to the enemy with the 
whole of his army. His counsel at the court-martial and at 
the subsequent trial before the peers were Berryer pére, Dupin, 
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and the younger Berryer. The line of defence chosen was a 
most unfortunate one. They succeeded, it is true, in their plea 
that the court-martial was incompetent to deal with the case; 
but this only transferred the decision from the prisoner’s 
comrades-in-arms to his bitter political foes. Then again, 
before the peers they contended that the marshal was protected 
by the convention entered into by the allies and the garrison 
of Paris at the time of the surrender. Attempts were even 
made to induce Wellington and the Czar to interfere. The 
younger Berryer alone saw that the sole chance of saving their 
client’s life was to acknowledge his guilt, and let him throw 
himself upon the mercy of the King. Ney, however, favoured 
the opinion of his senior counsel. That daring and resource 
which he ever displayed in the battlefield failed him in the 
calmer atmosphere of the law-courts. He lost the interest and 
sympathy always gained by a bold, open confession ; and thus, 
technical pleadings and lawyers’ quibblings brought ruin at last 
on “the bravest of the brave.” 

In Ney’s case, the younger Berryer took only a subordinate 
part. In two subsequent trials he was leader, and with better 
success. The first was that of General Debelle, who fought 
against the royal forces under the Duke of Angouléme. Here 
Berryer, while not denying the chief charge against his client, 
was careful to insist on his services as a set-off to his guilt; 
and appealed to the mercy and even pity of the court rather 
than to its justice. He drew loud plaudits as he besought 
the judges to remember that it was not the King’s business to 
pick up the wounded from the battlefield and bear them to the 
scaffold. Debelle was condemned to death, but his devoted 
counsel pleaded so earnestly with the Duke of Angouléme that 
the sentence was commuted to ten years of detention. The 
brave Cambronne, the commander of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, whose mythical speech, Za wveille garde meurt et ne se 
vend pas, is so often ridiculed by English writers, was the next 
to be put on his trial. He had been at Elba with the fallen 
Emperor, and had accompanied him in his landing in France. 
On the fatal evening of the 18th of June he was left for dead on 
the field, and was afterwards picked up and sent to England as 
prisoner. After the peace he returned to his native country, 
and as his name was on the list of the proscribed, he demanded 
to be tried. By this time the vengeance of the Royalists was 
beginning to be satisfied; hence Berryer’s speech took rather 
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the form of a panegyric than a defence. He expressed his 
astonishment that his client should be placed in the dock at all: 
that a soldier who had never questioned a command, who had 
followed his chief into exile and had accompanied him on his 
return, should be held up as a model of fidelity, instead of 
being accused as a traitor. He pointed to the scars still 
unhealed on the warrior’s face, and asked the judges whether 
they wished the base hand of the executioner to finish what 
so many brave enemies had gloriously begun. Any one who 
is familiar with French audiences will know how such an appeal 
was likely to be answered. Cambronne was acquitted by the 
almost unanimous voice of his judges. 

Though still hardly more than a youth, Berryer’s fame had 
by this time become so great that his name figured in every 
cause célebre. He obtained an acquittal for Captain Tulasne, 
who was accused of assassination—his speech on this occasion 
being no mere sentimental appeal, but a rigorously logical argu- 
ment which pulverized the theory of the prosecution. Army 
contractors especially contended for his advocacy in their actions 
against the Government and against each other. Once when he 
gained a verdict against the celebrated Ouvrard, the latter came 
up to congratulate him. “ But I was against you,” said Berryer. 
“T know that very well,” was the reply; “but I mean to have you 
on my side in future.” In the great Courbeton will case he success- 
fully defended the rights of his friend the Marquis of Vérac, in a 
speech which was the talk of all Paris. But his extraordinary 
powers were perhaps never more signally displayed than at the 
trial of the poisoner Castaing, who was in many ways the 
forerunner of our Palmer. Berryer had at first refused to 
undertake the defence; but when the unhappy father of the 
accused pointed out that his refusal would look like a belief in 
the prisoner’s guilt and so would prejudice the case, he no longer 
hesitated. His opening words at once strongly influenced the 
feelings of the jury. He pictured to them the painful position 
of his client’s family, hitherto so respected ; and asked whether 
they could believe any member of it capable of so atrocious a 
crime as that of poisoning his bosom friend. Then he went on 
to point out the various flaws in the evidence for the prosecution, 
insisting especially on the contradictions of the experts. Finally, 
in his peroration he called even God Himself to witness the 
prisoner’s innocence. “Do not think,” he said, “that I would 
lend myself to defend him if I thought him guilty. God forbid 
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that I should turn aside the sword from the head of such a one. 
If he has committed this crime, then I could wish that my voice 
should wring from him an avowal of his guilt, so that justice 
may be satisfied.” To his astonishment he heard Castaing 
distinctly say, though in an undertone: “Yes, I did it!” At these 
words Berryer was seized with a sudden attack of indisposition, 
and was obliged to come to an abrupt conclusion. He left the 
court and could not be induced to return. The jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty, and Castaing paid the penalty of his 
crime.! 

In the religious and literary revival which occurred in the 
early years of the Restoration, Berryer took no small share. He 
was one of the founders of the Société de Bonnes Lettres, whose 
meetings, presided over by Chateaubriand, rivalled those of the 
Academy itself. The Société de Bonnes Etudes, independent 
of, but connected with, the foregoing, was practically his own 
creation. It consisted of the pick of the young students to 
whom the most eminent men of the day gave lectures on law, 
science, and history. Berryer himself was a frequent lecturer ; 
but it was as president and as adviser of the youthful members 
that his influence was most felt. From all parts of France he 
received letters from anxious parents beseeching him to keep 
an eye on their sons’ studies and to preserve them from the 
dangers of the capital. Notwithstanding his enormous practice 
at the bar, he kept lists of these names and found time to make 
the acquaintance of these young men and to more than carry 
out the recommendations of his numerous correspondents. 
Many remarkable examples might be given to show how 
salutary was his action. One must suffice. One day at the 
Bonnes Etudes, a young Burgundian student was called on to 
speak on some difficult question of law. Every one present 
was astounded at his fiery eloquence, his animated countenance, 
his penetrating voice, his expressive though irregular gesture. 
At the end of the meeting Berryer sent for him and con- 
gratulated him. He assured him that he possessed all the 
rarest conditions of eloquence, a real power of acting upon 
men’s minds ; but that his rich and wandering imagination, the 
rashness of his opinions, the exuberance of his language, would 
spoil all his advantages if he stayed at the bar. “What you 


1 Serjeant Ballantine has some sensible remarks on the duty of an advocate in 
such cases (Zxferiences, chap. vii.); and also on the inadmissibility of any solemn 
assertion of belief in the prisoner’s innocence. (/é¢d. chap. xi, and chap. xvi.) 
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want,” he continued, “is a yoke—you must submit your mind 
and your talents to some grave, severe authority. Then you 
would become an eminent pulpit-orator.” Years afterwards 
all Paris was flocking to the chapel of the Collége St. Stanislaus, 
to hear a course of conferences very different from the ordinary 
run of sermons. Berryer went too; and found to his joyful 
surprise that the preacher was no other than his former protégé, 
now become the Abbé Lacordaire. 

The name of the great orator of Notre Dame naturally 
suggests that of his unhappy master, Lamennais. In the days 
when the author of the Essad sur /’[ndifférence was looked upon 
as a second Bossuet, Berryer, like so many other noble minds, 
fell under the spell of that fascinating genius. The two had 
met at the office of the Conservateur in Paris, but it was a visit 
to La Chénaie, in 1822, that cemented their friendship. Berryer 
had no time for more than a short stay, but during the thirty- 
seven hours that it lasted they never parted from each other. 
All day they talked, and when at night Berryer went to rest, 
his host sat at the foot of the bed and talked on till the 
morning. Though no orator, Lamennais was more powerful 
with his tongue even than with his pen! He carried his young 
friend along with a torrent of poetry and passion “from the 
Church Militant to the Church Triumphant.” Then they spoke 
of mesmerism and second sight. Here again Lamennais became 
more and more animated; he launched into these mysterious 
regions with a boldness which alarmed his listener. “Stop,” 
said Berryer, “you terrify me.” “What do you mean?” 
Lamennais asked. “I mean that you terrify me,” was the 
reply, “ Nothing can resist you. You dominate me. But what 
terrifies me is that xothing dominates you. . . . You will become 
the leader of a sect.” At these words Lamennais started up. 
Putting his hand on his heart, he cried out with great emotion : 
“J, chief of asect! I,deny the Church! Never! I would die 
first! Never! I would die first! Never, no, never will I 
deny the Church. After this they saw little of each other for 
some years ; but they kept up an active correspondence. 

Some thirty of Lamennais’ letters to Berryer have been 
published, and in them we can see all the passionate fury and 
tender emotion which he afterwards poured out in his terrible 
Paroles d’un Croyant. In 1826 he was summoned before a 


1 English readers are familiar with the striking account of his conversational 
powers given by Wiseman in his Last Four Popes. 
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common police court on a charge of sedition. In his book, 
La Religion considérée dans ses Rapports avec l’Ordre Politique 
et Social, he had denounced the Gallican liberties, and had 
openly declared that kings were subject to the Pope in 
temporals as well as spirituals. The defence was undertaken 
by Berryer. His profound knowledge of theology and ecclesi- 
astical history admirably fitted him for such a task, to say 
nothing of his affection for the accused. His speech was a 
marvel of passion, of reasoning, and of legal and ecclesiastical 
learning. The reader must go to the works named at the head 
of this article,! or, better still, to the first volume of Berryer’s 
Plaidoyers. One or two passages only can be quoted here. 
The speaker is astonished to find himself in such a case, for 
such a man, and in such a court. 


A theological discussion, a controversy on points of doctrine and 
religious discipline, is to be held in the precincts of a police court! 
A priest of the Catholic Church is hauled up to the dock! A writer 
whom all Catholic Europe holds in honour—whose works have the 
blessing and approval of religion—is prosecuted like a common libeller 
or pamphleteer. Are we now at least to disregard the majesty of the 
Christian law, the veneration due to a sacred minister, and even the 
respect which consummate ability must always inspire? . . . 

The Attorney General has forgotten to tell you that M. de 
Lamennais’ first phrase is taken from the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
second from St. Gregory Nazianzen, the third from the Evangelist 
St. Mark, the fourth from the Apostle St. Paul; that the whole of the 
last paragraph is simply a translation of a letter from Pope St.Symmachus 
to the Emperor Anastasius. Such is the corpus delicti/ . . . It is in 
such pages, detached from their context, that the prosecution claims to 
have discovered the germs of disorder! a call to rebellion; a lesson 
to subjects on the right of resisting their King! . . . 


The speech ended with this splendid panegyric of the 
Church : 


Shall we not respect the independence of that holy Catholic religion, 
to which alone the noble independence of modern nations is due? 
Can we forget in our unjust distrust that slavery has disappeared 
wherever she has carried her laws? and that Europe owes to her that 
happy moderation in monarchical institutions, of which antiquity 
affords no example? Who will dare to make it a crime to venerate in 
our heart and in our words that great spiritual power which—ever on 
the watch beth for kings and peoples—keeps dinning in their ears these 


1 Lacombe, pp. 310, seq ; Lecanuet, pp. 71, seq. 
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noble lessons which are the foundation of all order, of all dignity, of all 
freedom: ‘People, obey your King, he is God’s image on earth! King, 
remember that, with all thy greatness, the least of thy subjects is thy 


brother !” 


Then Lamennais rose up. In a voice which could hardly be 
heard, but which made no attempt to conceal his scorn, he said : 
“TI owe it to my conscience, and to the sacred character with 
which I am invested, to declare before the tribunal that I 
remain attached to all the principles which I have maintained, 
that is to say, to the unchangeable teaching of the head of 
the Church; that his faith is my faith, his doctrine my 
doctrine, and that I will continue to defend it to my last 
breath.” 

In the end‘the accused was fined thirty francs, a sentence 
for which the Bourbons afterwards had to pay dearly. 

Although occurring outside the limits prescribed to this 
article, two other scenes in the relations between these men 
deserve to be noted. After his fall Lamennais paid a visit to 
his friend. “Are you angry with me?” he asked. “Yes,” 
answered Berryer. “Are you surprised?” “No,” was the 
reply. “You alarmed me even when you brought out your 
Essai sur l’Indiffévence. You have never been a royalist. You 
hated the Empire because it oppressed you; but your only 
reason for applauding the Restoration was that you hoped that 
it would give supreme power to the clergy. You were mistaken. 
Then you turned to the Pope and said: ‘Put your foot on 
the neck of these Kings.’ You went to Rome, but your advice 
was not taken. Now you are trying to win over the people 
—you want them to trample on Pope and Kings. All this 
is quite logical: you have not changed from beginning to end.” 
Nevertheless, their friendship suffered no break. In 1848 they 
were both elected to the Assembly. Needless to say, their 
politics were poles asunder. However, as Lamennais was in 
one of the lobbies, his old friend came forward to greet him. 
But just then some extreme Radicals were watching the pair, 
and Lamennais turned sadly away. 

This was not the only religious trial in which Berryer was 
concerned. In the same year (1826) in which he defended 
Lamennais, he was counsel for the descendants of La Chalotais 
in their action against the newspaper L’£F¢oi/e, for having 
published an attack on La Chalotais, Procurator-General of the 
Parliament of Brittany in the last century, and a bitter foe 
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of the Jesuits. It was an awkward position for Berryer. His 
admiration for the Society of Jesus had lately led to a disagree- 
ment between himself and his father, who was imbued with the 
Jansenistic spirit of the lawyers of the old régime. However, 
he so conducted his case that, while doing his utmost for his 
clients, he contrived to bring in a panegyric of the Jesuits. 
Two years later he combated with all his force against the 
famous ordinances which drove the Society from all their 
Colleges. The association formed at the time to protect Catholic 
interests directed him to draw up a report on the legal and 
constitutional aspects of these decrees. It is much too long to 
quote here. The main argument was a dilemma: if the State 
was Catholic, it should admit what the Church admitted, and so 
allow the Orders to remain; if it had no religion, it should 
respect, in the name of liberty of conscience, engagements 
contracted according to a recognized form of worship. When 
similar circumstances arose again in our own day Berryer’s 
report was reprinted, and served once again to point out the 
injustice of the decree of expulsion. His defence of the Society 
in 1845 and again in 1849 belongs to a period which will be 
dealt with later on. A word or two, however, must here be said 
about his friendship with Father De Ravignan, Lacordaire’s 
successor at Notre Dame. While still in the world De Ravignan 
had been a constant attendant at the lectures of the Bonnes 
Etudes; and after his entrance into religion the labour of 
defending his brethren had once more brought him into close 
relations with his old master. By God’s providence the debt 
contracted by the Society to the eloquent lawyer and statesman, 
was paid through the instrumentality of De Ravignan. Berryer, 
though profoundly religious and attentive to most of the precepts 
of the Church, for many years stayed away from Confession 
and Holy Communion. His Jesuit friend noted this with pain, 
and set to work to remedy so serious a failing in one who was 
revered as the champion of Catholic interests. It was not till 
Easter, 1857, that these efforts were crowned with success. 
“Thanks be to God and to you, my good friend and revered 
Father,” wrote Berryer, “I feel now at last the will to enter on 
the road in which you would guide me. I shall not fail to go 
and humble myself and fortify myself before you and by you. 
Auditut meo dabis gaudium et letitiam, et exultabunt ossa 
humiliata. 

Berryer’s career as a statesman did not properly begin till 
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1830. By the law of 1814, no one could be elected member of 
the Chambers until he was forty years old. Nevertheless, 
Berryer was a power in politics long before he reached that age. 
For a time he was dazzled by the military glories of the 
Empire ; but the savage treatment of those who were involved 
in Malet’s conspiracy (1812), for whom his father pleaded in 
vain, turned him into a strong Royalist. We have seen, 
however, that he was not afraid to offend the extreme party by 
endeavouring to save the Imperialist generals from their 
i vengeance ; and all along he was a firm upholder of the rights 
recognized by the Charter. Freedom and monarchy were 
equally sacred in his eyes, because he believed that the one 
could not exist without the other. In the unhappy disputes 
| between the various sections of the Right, he sided chiefly with 
Chateaubriand, who welcomed him in the columns of the 
Conservateur, and gave him much sound literary advice. But 
Berryer was no mere follower of the brilliant author of the 
Génie du Christianisme. When Villele and Chateaubriand fell 
apart he did his utmost to bring them together again ; but his 
efforts only resulted in the loss of Chateaubriand’s friendship. 
Under the Moderate Ministry of Martignac he had some hope 
for the stability of the monarchy. Now again, however, as on 
so many other occasions in France, the Extreme Right joined 
with the Opposition, and overthrew the Moderates. The Prince 
de Polignac, the most hated of fhe Reactionaries, was entrusted 
[ by Charles X. with the formation of a Ministry. Though 
{ Berryer refused a portfolio, he was nominated as Government 
candidate for the department of Haute-Loire. The Opposition 
newspapers in the capital poured out torrents of abuse against 
him ; but he was elected by a substantial majority. His first 
appearance in the tribune was on the occasion of the famous 
remonstrance proposed to be addressed to the King. He spoke 
against it with a vehemence which delighted his friends, and 
roused the fiercest outcries from the Opposition. His main 
point, which he urged home with as much logic as passion, was 
that the proposed Address was an open insult to their Sovereign. 
When he descended from the tribune, the members of the Right 
rose in a body and cheered ; and even his adversaries crowded 
round to congratulate him. Old members could think of no one 
but Mirabeau with whom they could compare him. Never- 
theless the Address was voted, and as Berryer had foreseen, was 
treated by the King as an attack on his authority. The 
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Chambers were immediately prorogued, and soon afterwards 
dissolved. Once again Berryer presented himself to the electors 
of Haute-Loire. In his address, while affirming his loyalty to 
the King, he strongly maintained the intentions of the Govern- 
ment to stand by the Charter. He secured his own election, 
but the Opposition gained a large number of seats. Before the 
day appointed for the meeting of the Chambers, he retired for a 
while to his country house at Augerville. One day the Monzteur 
was brought to him, and in it he read the fatal ordinances of 
July, suspending the Constitution. He did not reach Paris 
until August 3rd, and by that time the throne of the Bourbons 
had been overturned, and Charles X. had started on his second 
and final exile. 

T. B. SCANNELL. 


Some Legends of Provence. 


CATHOLICS taking a holiday in the South of France could not 
employ their time more profitably or more pleasantly than in 
visiting the holy places in Provence. For the whole of that 
picturesque and poetic country is indeed “holy ground,” as well 
as classic ground, for both the archzologist and the historian. 

The'city of Arles was the capital of the Provincia Gallica, 
and the headquarters of the Roman power in Gaul. The 
Roman Prefects strove to rival in Arles the architectural 
beauties of Rome herself. A theatre adorned with precious 
marbles and artistic statues was built capable of seating 
sixteen thousand people. A grand amphitheatre was also 
erected, the largest built by the Romans in Gaul, with seats 
for twenty-six thousand persons, and the ruins of these still 
remain. These facts show the importance of the Roman colony 
which was established at Arles, the Colonia paterna Arela- 
tensis, as it was called. Baths,temples, fountains, and stately 
palaces abounded. Roman games, public spectacles, and 
gladiatorial encounters took place in the amphitheatre for the 
amusement of the Roman legionaries and their families, as well 
as for the native population of the district—Gallula Roma 
Arelas, the little Gaulish Rome, as Ausonius fondly called it. 
The museum at Arles is filled with memorials of the Roman 
occupation ; but among these the most interesting to Catholics 
are the Sarcophagi and inscriptions of the early Christians, 
removed from the great cemetery of the Campi Elysii, now 
called the A/yscamps. These range in date from the second to 
the tenth century, and bear very valuable testimony to the faith 
and practices of the early Church. The collection has been 
pronounced by eminent writers to be of almost as great value 
as those of the Vatican and of St. John Lateran in Rome. 

But the most important light upon the earliest ages of the 
Church is to be found in the historical traditions of Provence 
and its early Liturgies, as I propose to show. 
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The traditions concerning the lives of the disciples and 
followers of our Lord, which have been tenderly handed down 
by the Christians of Provence from the earliest times, are the 
following : 

After the Ascension of our Saviour, an active persecu- 
tion of His followers was carried on by the Jews. The 
disciples were scattered throughout Palestine and _ every 
portion of the great Roman Empire, preaching the Gospel as 
they had been commanded by their Divine Master. The holy 
women who had had the privilege of seeing and hearing and 
ministering to Him, accompanied by many of the disciples, made 
their way to the sea-coast, where they are said to have settled 
in a village in the neighbourhood of Joppa, and to have at once 
begun the work of evangelizing the people. They converted so 
many persons that the alarm and hatred of the Jews was once 
more excited, and the persecutions commenced again with 
renewed energy. The officials of the Synagogue at Joppa 
would willingly have massacred the whole community, if they 
could have secured the aid and countenance of the Roman 
magistrates of the town. But finding this impracticable, they 
seized many of the principal leaders of the little community, 
and binding them hand and foot, placed them in a_ boat 
without mast, or sails, or rudder, and then cast them adrift 
upon the waters of the Mediterranean,*hoping that the elements 
would rid them of these unwelcome visitors, and thus nip the 
hated doctrines of Christianity in the bud. 

An ancient French hymn commemorated the event in the 
following words : 

Entrez Sara dans la nacelle, 
Lazare, Marthe, et Maximin, 
Cleon, Trophime, Saturnin, 
Les trois Maries et Marcelle, 
Eutrope et Martial. 

Sidoine avec Joseph Arimathie, 
Vous périrez dans cette nef. 


Allez sans voile et sans cordage, 

Sans mat, sans ancre, sans timon, 
Sans aliments, sans aviron, 

Allez faire un triste naufrage ! 

Retirez vous d’ici, laissez nous en repos 
Allez créver parmi les flots ! 


But, continues the legend, under God’s guidance the boat 
was borne to the mouth of the Rhone, where the exiles landed 
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upon the shore of La Camargue, whence following the river 
they arrived at Arles, where they were received by some 
Christian legionaries already stationed there. 

The little band of pilgrims at once began to preach the 
Gospel, and converted many people, Trophimus acting as 
superior of the small community, until at a later date he is 
said to have been consecrated by St. Petcr as Bishop of Arles, 
and to have spread the Gospel throughout the whole South of 
France.- Tradition states that he appointed Lazarus Bishop of 
Marseilles, where he converted many thousands of the people, 
and where he died seven years later. 

Maximinus, who was one of the seventy-two disciples, 
became the first Bishop of Aix. The tradition also has it that 
in the reign of the Emperor Claudius St. Peter consecrated the 
following Bishops, in addition to St. Trophimus: Paul, Bishop 
of Narbonne; Martial, Bishop of Limoges; Austremonius, 
Bishop of Clermont ; Gatian, Bishop of Tours; and Valerius, 
Bishop of Tréves ; and, further, that Pope Clement, the third 
successor of St. Peter, sent Denis, the Areopagite, to be first 
Bishop of Paris. 

An interesting point of the legend is that St. Trophimus 
sent St. Joseph of Arimathea to preach the Gospel in the north- 
western parts of Gaul, which he did until he reached Brittany. 
After making a large number, of converts and establishing 
missions, which he placed under the care of priests, St. Joseph is 
said to have sailed for Britain. Here he made many thousands 
of converts, and founded a community at Glastonbury, where 
he died. 

But to return to Arles. The Provengal tradition has it that 
St. Martha preached the Gospel at Tarascon on the Rhone, 
aided by priests sent from Arles by St. Trophimus. Her sister, 
St. Mary Magdalen, retired into the desert since known as 
“La Saint Baume,” or the “ Holy Grotto,” living the life of a 
hermit. St. Mary Jacobé, the mother of the Apostle St. James 
the Less, and St. Mary Salomé, mother of St. James the Greater 
and of St. John the Evangelist, accompanied by their servant 
Sarah, after having converted many villages to Christianity, 
retired as hermits to the Carmargue, on the banks of the 
Rhone below Arles, and there formed a community of convert 
women, which they guided until their death. Later on a 
convert prince built a church over their tombs, and surrounded 
both church and convent with strong walls in the form of a 
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citadel, in order ro protect them from the attacks of pirates, 
who frequently raided the coasts. This church is still in 
existence, and is a notable pilgrimage, known as Les Saintes 
Maries. 

These traditions are noteworthy in many respects, for they 
are supported by a considerable amount of evidence, and were 
fully credited by the early Christian Church and by con- 
temporary writers. Butler says that the relics of St. Mary 
Magdalen were discovered in the thirteenth century in the 
Church of St. Maximin, those of St. Martha at Tarascon, and 
those of many other saints at the Monastery of St. Victor at 
Marseilles. Roger de Hoveden, who wrote a continuation of 
the history of Venerable Bede, states that he himself, when 
passing through Marseilles with the Crusaders, saw the relics of 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Martha, and St. Lazarus in the Abbey 
of St. Victor. 

The relics of St. Mary Magdalen, the sister of St. Martha 
and St. Lazarus, are preserved in the church attached to the 
Dominican Monastery built by Charles of Anjou at St. Maximin, 
in gratitude for his escape from captivity by the intercession of 
the Saint. Moroni tells us that the relics of St. Martha are 
preserved in the crypt under the Cathedral at Tarascon-on-the- 
Rhone, dedicated in her honour. Her head is enshrined in a 
magnificent silver gilt reliquary, the gift of Louis XI. 

Now, all of these traditions have been accepted by the 
inhabitants of Provence from the very earliest ages, besides 
being verified by many contemporary and _ historical proofs. 
The Abbé Faillon, in his learned work entitled Monumens inédits 
sur 1 Apostolat de Ste. Marie Madeleine en Provence, &c., gives 
the following proofs of the traditions : 

1. A Life of St. Mary Magdalen, written in the fifth or sixth century, 
and expanded and transcribed in the ninth century by St. Rhaban 
Maur, Archbishop of Mayence, fully confirms the traditions. 

2. The tombs existing in the crypt of St. Mary Magdalen, that of 
St. Maximin showing that from the first century, and even before peace 
had been given to the Church by Constantine, the Christians of 
Provence honoured St. Maximin, their Apostle, as one of the seventy- 
two disciples of our Lord. 

3. The tomb of St. Mary Magdalen proves that they believed they 
possessed her relics. 

4. Contemporary history shows that long before the Saracen invasion 
of Provence the “ Sainte Baume” or “‘ Holy Grotto” was venerated as 
having been the retreat of St. Mary Magdalen. 
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5. That before this irruption the Oratory of St. Sauveur at Aix was 
venerated as a monument sanctified by the presence of St. Maximin 
and St. Mary Magdalen. 

6. That the Acts of Martyrdom of St. Alexander of Brescia prove 
that in the reign of Claudius, A.p. 41 to 54, St. Lazarus was Bishop of 
Marseilles, and St. Maximin Bishop of Aix. 

7. Because it is proved that the body of St. Lazarus was buried at 
Marseilles in the Church of St. Victor, and that the crypts of that church 
were built by St. Lazarus. 

8. Because the prison of St. Lazarus at Marseilles is an ancient 
monument, which confirms the apostleship and martyrdom of the Saint. 

g. Because the tomb of St. Martha at Tarascon was held in high 
veneration in the fifth and sixth centuries, and Clovis I. was cured at 
her shrine. 

10. Because long previous to the Saracen invasion St. Martha was 
honoured as the Apostle of Avignon. 


There is a MS. copy of the work of St. Rhaban Maur, above 
alluded to, preserved in Magdalen College, Oxford. It is 
entitled “ Rabanus de Vita Mariz Magdalene.” 

The Bollandists quote from the Acts of St. Alexander of 
Brescia, that he travelled when a young man to Marseilles, 
where he visited St. Lazarus, then Bishop of that city. At this 
time the Emperor Claudius was persecuting the Christians 
throughout the Roman Empire, and Alexander journeyed to 
Aix, where he was instructed in the truths of Christianity and 
baptized by St.Maximin. After this he returned to Brescia, 
his heart burning with zeal for religion, and was there martyred 
for Jesus Christ. 

A further remarkable confirmation of the fact that the 
remains of St. Lazarus were in the possession of the city of 
Marscilles previous to the Saracen invasion is afforded by one 
of the most important documents in the Archives of Provence— 
the account of the consecration of the Church of St. Victor 
at Marseilles in 1040, when the Abbey was rebuilt after the 
expulsion of the barbarians! In this Act were recited the 
ancient glories of the Church of St. Victor before its destruction. 
Among these, one was that according to many ecclesiastical 
works which had been preserved till that time, “The Abbey 
of St. Victor had formerly possessed the relics of the holy 
Martyrs Victor and his companions, of Hermes and Adrian, 
also of St. Lazarus who was raised from the dead by Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Innocents.” 


i Act. Benedict IX. 
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The following extract from the Breviary used by the Church 
of Marseilles fully supports the ancient tradition, besides giving 
further interesting details : 


Post passionem Domini et ejus ascensionem, anno quarto decimo, 
Beato Stephano jam lapidato, invaluit judzorum perfidia, adeo quod 
apostolos et discipulos et omnes Christicolas de tota Judzea ejecerunt, 
ut diversarum gentium subirent regiones. Inter quos erat S. Maximinus 
Christi discipulus, a quo Lazarus, Maria et Martha de sacro fonte 
baptismate fuerant elevati; cui quadam speciali prerogativa, a beato 
Petro Apostolo, Magdalena fuerat commendata. In hac igitur tam 
secura dispersione, beatus Maximinus, Lazarus, Magdalena et Martha, 
Sydonius, qui fuerat czecus natus, sed a Christo illuminatus, et 
Marcella, ancilla Marthe que dixit: “ Beatus venter qui Te portavit,” 
et multi plures Christicolz ab infidelibus impositi navi, ut pelago sine 
omni humani subsidio navigationis experiti, submergentur; divino 
tamen auxilio prevalente, S. Spiritu dirigente, Massiliz advenerunt ad 
portum. 


St. Rhaban Maur states that St. Trophimus was one of the 
disciples of our Lord, and that he was sent by St. Peter as 
Bishop to Arles, with the object of preaching in Gaul with full 
authority over the Churches in that province ; a position probably 
equal to that of Metropolitan, over the southern portion of Gaul. 
A very ancient inscription engraved beneath the statue of 
St. Trophimus in the principal porch of the Cathedral at Arles 
bears the following inscription : 


Cernitur eximius 

Vir Christi discipulorum 
De numero Trophimus 
Septuaginta duorum.} 


Also in the Officta Propria Sanctorum Sancte Arelatensts 
Ecclestg in the Office of St. Trophimus we find the following 
hymn: 


Hic unus ex discipulis 
Christi Jesu egregiis 
Secutus est vestigia 
Petri et Pauli sanctissima 
Arelatense populo 
Petro jubente Apostolo 
Christi praedicat gratiam 
Calcat idolatriam. 


4 Suarez, Gallia Christiana. 
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The seal of the ancient Archbishopric of. Arles bore the 
image of St. Trophimus with this inscription : 


Sancti Trophimi XPI. Discipult. 


Bishop Suarez, when naming the Archbishops of Arles in his 
Gallia Christiana, places St. Trophimus before St. Denis, saying, 
“St. Trophimus, one of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, was 
sent by the Apostle Peter to Arles to preach the Gospel in Gaul.” 

A curious tradition is mentioned by many French writers, 
that St. Trophimus dedicated a chapel to the Blessed Virgin 
during her lifetime, and it is stated that a marble slab bearing 
the inscription: Sacellum dedicatum Detpare adhuc viventi, and 
which had formerly been fixed above the entrance to the chapel, 
was sent from Arles to the Vatican. This, if true, would be a very 
important fact; but I have been unable to discover any autho- 
ritative confirmation of it. Such an inscription, if entrusted to the 
care of the Vatican, would scarcely have been overlooked or lost. 

The Alyscamps or Campi Elysii of Arles was from the first 
the chosen burial-place of the Roman Prefects and Legionaries. 
Later in Christian times it was sanctified by the tombs of 
thousands of martyrs who had laid down their lives for their 
faith during the frightful persecutions which so long afflicted 
the infant Church in Gaul. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to know that for many centuries it was considered as holy 
ground, and that princes, nobles, bishops, priests, and pious 
laymen from all parts of Gaul selected it as their final place 
of rest. In the twelfth century we are teld that there were 
no less than nineteen churches and mortuary chapels erected 
within the limits of the cemetery, and it is remarkable that these 
were served by the monks of the Abbey of St. Victor in 
Marseilles. As may well be imagined, the cemetery abounded 
in those days with monuments of great beauty, both classic and 
Christian. It is sad to learn, however, that before the sixteenth 
century the old reverence for the Alyscamps had almost died 
out, and that the people of Arles had commenced the work 
of destruction. Tombs and monuments of priceless worth were 
used as building materials, or removed for presentation to princes. 

Charles IX. loaded several vessels with the spoiis, but they 
sank with all their treasures in the Rhone, near the bridge of 
St. Esprit. The Barberini Palace in Rome was enriched with 
several marble sarcophagi, to Lyons was presented the magni- 
ficent tomb of Servilius Marcianus, and to Marseilles were given 
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those of Flavius Memorius and Cecilia Aprula. In 1847 the 
devastation of the cemetery was completed, the new railway 
required a considerable portion of the ground, and the remaining 
monuments and inscriptions were carted away, some to find 
a home in the Museum of Antiquities formed in the ancient 
Church of St. Anne, others to adorn the museums of private 
collections in all parts of the world ; for the republican munici- 
pality of Arles valued money far more than mere sculptured 
stones, and sold them to the highest bidder. 

But there still remain many interesting inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, in the Arles Museum, which are well 
worthy of study, touching invocations to the saints, and appeals 
from heart-broken parents to their children who had been taken 
from them at an early age. Again, we find on many tombs 
the Christian symbolic figures—the fish, the vine, the Good 
Shepherd, &c. 

Dante sang of the Alyscamps : 


Si come ad Arli ov’l Rodano stagna 
Fanno i sepolcri tutto ’1 loco varo. 


I trust these few short notes may lead Catholics who intend 
to take their holiday in the Riviera to tarry a few days upon 
their way, in order to make a pilgrimage to the shrines of those 
great Saints which dignify the sunny land of Provence. A day 
or two spent in visits to the tomb of St. Mary Magdalen at 
St. Maximin, to that of St. Martha at Tarascon ; to Les Saintes 
Maries ; and above all to those of St. Lazarus, St. Victor, and 
others at Marseilles, will well repay their trouble. They will 
feel in Provence as we all feel at Rome, that they are brought 
nearer to the great Saints who were the companions of our Lord 
Himself, and enabled to realize the sort of lives they led and 
the scenes among which they lived in those days of suffering 
and of glory. But above all they will feel more vividly our 
community of faith and devotion with the early Christians 


of Provence. 
ARCHIBALD J. DUNN. 


[NoTE.—So singular and interesting a place in the history of sacred 
Legend is occupied by those of Provence, that they will merit full and 
sympathetic treatment. It must, however, not be forgotten that long and 
deeply as they have imprinted themselves on the minds of men, modern 
criticism, in the hands especially of the Abbé Duchesne, has seriously, if 
not fatally, impaired their authenticity —ED. MONTH. ] 
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SHOULD you happen to glance over a map of Borneo, you will 
perceive close to the north-west coast of that great island a 
speck no bigger than a pin’s head. That speck represents the 
British colony of Labuan. Diminutive as it appears on the 
chart, it is, nevertheless, sufficiently large to afford plenty of 
elbow-room to the six thousand souls who constitute its 
inhabitants, the island being fourteen miles long and over five 
in width, and having an area of thirty-one square miles. It is 
extremely picturesque, being adorned with all the lavish 
vegetation of the tropics, and especially with a profusion of 
palm-trees, which render it—to use the graphic comparison of 
an American skipper—“as verdant as a green-back.” Many 
of the trees are of gigantic dimensions—towering to a height 
of about one. hundred and fifty feet, clean-stemmed and 
branchless, and then bursting out into a canopy of verdure, in 
which monkeys often disport thémselves, and enjoy their chat- 
tering confabs. There also the caswarina spreads forth its delicate, 
pinnated leaves, in which every breath of air makes music, to 
which bright-plumaged wood-pigeons dance on its branches, 
happily unconscious of the evil-minded Malay crouching at its 
base, watching the moment to deal death among them with the 
arrows of his blow-pipe. Therein they resemble birds of para- 
dise, which (according to the learned naturalist, Mr. Wallace) 
dance the mznuet de la cour in the trees at Wagion, and the 
bower bird of Torres’ Straits, which builds, we are told, a house 
with stories, rooms, staircases, and boudoirs, in which it gives 
balls to its volatile friends! The senna-tree borders the 
principal roads, and embellishes the grounds of Government 
House. This tree is not only useful because of the grateful shade 
afforded by its far-spreading branches from the fierce rays of a 
tropical sun, but also delights the eye with its charming yellow 
blossoms, which adorn the tree only for a few days, and then 
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strew the ground with fragrant but, I regret to say, not solid 
gold! Labuan also includes in its flora the colossal camphor 
tree, propped up with massive buttresses as high as ten feet 
from the ground. Apart from its picturesque effect, this 
monarch of the jungle is a very pleasing object to the specu- 
lative mind, owing to its value from the dollar point of view. An 
almost equally valuable tree, the sago palm, flourishes in the 
island, but as it grows only in moist soil it should be carefully 
avoided by rheumatic persons. The colony possesses a great 
variety of rare ferns and arborescent grasses, among which are 
numerous topes of bamboos, which are used for various purposes 
by the natives, among others, as I can asseverate, for carrying 
well-watered milk, which they unblushingly sell as the genuine 
article. 

But the greatest curiosity of the Labuan flora is the 
Nepenthes, or pitcher-plant, with its artistic beakers provided 
with natural lids. This plant is fondly believed to retain 
draughts of exquisitely cool and pure water in its graceful 
beakers ready to assuage the thirst of wayfarers in the Malay 
Archipelago ; but in reality the liquid it contains is glutinous 
and undrinkable, and well adapted, in guise of bird-lime, to 
ensnare unwary insects. It may, however, be taken in a 
cocktail, or well “laced” with brandy. Those social parasites 
of tropical forests, creepers, abound there also, clinging 
pertinaciously, with treacherous embrace, to the poor trees, 
helpless innocents caught in their octopus-like coils. Some of 
these deadly foes of the forest trees assume the most fantastic 
appearance, often terminating in knotty, bushy tufts, which, 
nodding in the wind between curved branches, remind one of 
Dante’s broad-faced tailor in Hell, peeping and grinning through 
the eye of a needle. Yet tothe reflective mind these mischievous 
and mean-spirited members of the vegetable kingdom afford a 
striking illustration of the superiority of mind over matter, and 
of evil transmuted into good. Labuan is blessed, moreover, 
with a profusion of cocoa-nut palms, which possess the extra- 
ordinary property of producing oil and an exhilarating drink 
called pulgue. Finally, it is enriched by various kinds of spices, 
which are strong enough to make you sneeze, but not strong 
enough, unfortunately, to overpower the many stenches arising 
from decayed vegetable matter beneath the rays of a torrid 
sun. Despite of that drawback, Labuan enjoys, by a special 
favour of nature, the advantage of possessing the purest air, 
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the clearest water, the most luxuriant vegetation, the most 
succulent beef, the most luscious fruit, and the tenderest fowl of 
any places within the confines of the China Sea—privileges 
which caused Anthony Trollope to recommend it as an excellent 
sanatorium for consumptive persons. 

As regards its fauna, it will suffice to mention that the island 
can boast of being the faditat of that rarest specimen of 
quadrumane, the simza nasicus, or long-nosed monkey, which 
closely resembles a human being, for it generally walks on its 
hind-legs, is about five feet in height when erect, and has a 
remarkably bright and intelligent eye. This creature is man- 
like in more ways than its physique. It is said, for instance, 
that it blows its flexible proboscis with a leaf as a pocket- 
handkerchief, like an ordinary mortal, that it gets drunk on 
arrack, dnd thrashes its mate occasionally, like many so-called 
Christians. I don’t vouch for the truth of all this; the reader 
may believe it or not, as he pleases. 

This extraordinary islet has the further advantage of 
possessing one of the most beautiful and remarkable of birds, 
the mzna. It is beautiful, because of its lustrous, metallic-blue 
plumage, the golden band encircling its neck like an amber 
necklace, its well-shaped and well-poised head, its bright yellow 
legs, its polished, symmetrical beak, and its brilliant eye. And 
it is remarkable, because of its cleverness. In linguistic power 
he beats the parrot and raven hollow, speaking English, Malay, 
and Tamil with equal fluency. Even our old friend Grip, the 
sage companion of Barnaby Rudge, could not hold a candle 
to him in that respect. During my sojourn in the colony, a 
highly-intelligent mina occupied a cage at the barracks. When 
you approached his cage, he hopped towards you on his perch, 
and, putting his head on one side, regarded you with a piercing 
glance, which plainly said, “I see through you, my boy!” He 
then began to imitate the drawing of corks, like the aforesaid 
Grip, evidently in derision of the weakness of man for the 
bottle, after which he would enjoy a hearty laugh (wonderfully 
like the human laugh), over this hard hit at the unfeathered 
biped. Whenever he saw the officer in command, or the 
Governor coming towards the lines, he put the soldiers on the 
alert by shouting, in a deep, commanding voice, “ Guard, turn 
out!” When a soldier passed him, the bird put himself into a 
military attitude, and ordered the man, in imperative tones, to 
“shoulder arms!” In fact, he could have put the troops 
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through “the manual” as well as a drill-sergeant. When that 
functionary was practising the men, the mina watched him with 
a sagacious, critical eye, often shaking his head disparagingly, as 
if conscious that he could do it much better. I am sure he was a 
strategist, a regular Von Moltke or Grant among birds, for he 
sometimes seemed lost in thought, as if excogitating some new 
manceuvres. 

Apart from its unique, physical and other attractions, 
Labuan is worth visiting, if it were only to enjoy the really 
magnificent spectacle of sunrise behind the rugged, towering 
mass of the mountain A7znz-Balw (the Chinese widow), which 
soars in solitary grandeur to a height of fifteen thousand feet on 
the far Bornean shore, and which is hallowed in the Malay 
imagination by weird and thrilling legends. 

Within the tropics prolific nature stands to the native 
somewhat in the same relation as the steam-engine to the 
denizens of temperate climes. His limited wants being so 
easily provided, the Malay is naturally lazy, and entertains a 
rooted aversion to work. He scrapes holes a few inches deep 
in the soil, flings in the seeds of his maize and vegetables, and 
leaves the sun to do the rest. He also feels a lordly contempt 
for time, of which he is, to use Charles Lamb’s happy expres- 
sion, “a sanguinary murderer.” He spends whole days in 
alternate fits of sleeping and smoking, and any leisure he can 
spare from these congenial occupations he devotes to the noisy 
revelries called main-mains, which are of frequent occurrence. 
The festival I am about to describe took place in Labuan 
among a tribe called Dusuns, who devote themselves to agri- 
culture, but are nomadic in their habits. After remaining fora 
short time on a clearing in the jungle, they migrate to some 
other spot, where they burn the trees and dense undergrowth, 
erect their primitive habitations, and plant padaz and vegetables, 
disposing of any surplus produce in the market at Victoria, the 
little “ capital” of the colony, or, haply, to fishermen who coast 
along its shores. In this way they have cleared and reclaimed 
a considerable part of the island, which some years ago was 
covered with rank jungle vegetation, but this wholesale method 
of clearing is denuding Labuan of its timber, for the Malays burn 
down the finest and most valuable trees rather than undergo the 
labour of felling them. These fires spread rapidly in the dry 
brushwood and parched grass, so that there is much wanton 
destruction of wood, the want of which will be soon felt. 
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Thus the effect of the scenery is often marred by blackened 
smouldering stumps of burned trees, or the withered trunks of 
charred ones rising amidst a clearing, like sheeted spectres, in 
striking contrast to the vivid green of the living jungle trees. 

The principal and, for Malays, the most attractive feature 
of their festivals is dancing, of which natives of this Archi- 
pelago are extremely fond. The national dances of a people 
are, perhaps, more characteristic of its genius than even 
its poetry and music. They are not only the most expressive 
manifestation of joy and pleasurable emotions, but have been 
also, time out of mind, the exponents of devotional feeling, 
as we see it symbolized in the figures represented as dancing 
before shrines in Egyptian hieroglyphics, in the frescoes of 
Pompeii, in the dances that wreathe with beauty the friezes 
of Grecian temples, or that circle around the sacrificial altars 
sculptured on Etruscan and Roman ruins.! The early Christians 
had also their sacred dances, confined, however, to grave and 
modest movements. Thus, the chorographic exercises in vogue 
among the Malays will enable us to obtain an insight into 
the nature of that interesting race. 

In European eyes the ordinary Malay dance is a dull and 
wearisomely monotonous affair. Two persons, one of either sex, 
stand up together, and are the vzs-d-vzs of another couple. The 
women, with upraised arms, hold a handkerchief in the right 
hand, which they wave occasionally over their heads. Like 
most Eastern dances, the movements are more with the body 
than with the feet, and the female performers keep twisting 
their hands round from the pivot of the wrists. The men keep 
their arms either close to their sides, or have their hands clasped 
behind their backs. The dancers advance and retire with short, 
shuffling steps, varied by an occasional stamp, cross to opposite 
sides, and then repeat the same performance, with the gravity 
of persons engaged in a serious and responsible task, and with 
visages as hard and expressionless as a currie-stone ; all to the 
discordant noise (for music it cannot be called) of a tom- 
tom, or gong, accompanied by a nasal, droning chant of the 
performers on these primitive instruments. The Dusun dance, 
however, was quite different ; and, on seeing it for the first time, 
I found it to be instinct with a charm and grace for which 
I was wholly unprepared. Before describing it, however, it is 
necessary to mention that the faith of the Dusuns consists 
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in a kind of Polytheism not quite so refined and ideal—/ongo 
intervallo—as that of the ancient Greeks, but resembling it in 
their belief in the existence of good and evil spirits which 
preside over woods and streams, and exercise a control over the 
elements. 

Believing that these aerial beings possess the power of 
causing an abundant or scanty harvest, the Dusuns, when the 
produce of their plantations is satisfactory, hold a sort of thanks- 
giving festival in honour of the beneficent spirits ; and having 
been present at one of these, I shall endeavour to describe what 
I witnessed. 

The house in which it was held was situated on the summit 
of a grassy knoll, embosomed in one of the deep ravines with 
which the surface of Labuan is furrowed. On my arrival about 
nine o’clock, p.m., in company with a European friend, we found 
a large assemblage of guests, dressed in many-coloured gala- 
costumes, on the premises. In the centre of the large room 
devoted to the dance there hung a sort of basket or cage, 
attached to the roof by a string and suspended at a height 
of about four feet from the ground. The cage was adorned 
with flowers, and contained the first-fruits of the crops, especially 
consecrated to the “harvest spirits.’ Around it were arranged 
plates containing quantities of rice, plantains, sugar-canes, and 
potatoes, as well as some animal food. These edibles were 
intended for the guests later on, and attracted far more admiring 
glances than the pretty floral cage. Immediately above the 
latter was suspended a white scarf, passed over a beam support- 
ing the roof, the ends of which touched the floor at opposite 
sides of the cage. A parang, or native sword, was attached to 
one of these folds. On inquiry, we learned that one fold was 
intended as a passage for good spirits to come down to the 
food provided for them, while the parang was placed at the 
other to intimidate the evil ones from disturbing the feast. 
Besides the light of the candles, the room was illuminated by 
bamboo torches, fixed on posts, which cast a flickering, lurid 
light that heightened the picturesque effect of the scene. 

As we entered the room, my companion was about to strike 
a match for his cigar when he was prevented by a Malay, who 
gravely assured him that, by lighting the match, he would zi 
a ghost! The only sprit of which we were cognizant was the 
spirit of rice, visible in the guise of arrack ; but, to avoid the 
crime of ghost-murder, my friend lit his Manilla at a candle, in 
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deference to the Malay superstition. Although we may smile 
at the ignorance and credulity of these poor savages, I think 
they are more to be envied than certain shallow, conceited 
scientists who believe in nothing Divine, and that the pheno- 
mena of life have sprung from some protoplasms or molecules— 
in some way that they cannot explain! I go thoroughly with 
Lord Bacon when he exclaims: “I would rather believe all the 
fables in the Legend and the Talmud, and the Alkoran, than 
that this universal frame is without a mind.”! Craving the 
reader’s indulgence for this digression, | resume my narrative. 

The music consisted of some half a dozen gongs, dependent 
from a rope drawn across one end of the apartment, of tom- 
toms, and two violins. The gongs comprised various tones, 
from a clear, ringing tenor to a deep, sonorous bass. The 
effect was monotonous, but singularly wild ; sometimes resem- 
bling the carrillon of bells. Scarcely had we been seated when 
a hoary old man, crowned with flowers, who seemed to act 
as a sort of hierophant on the occasion, entered the room. He 
held some ears of Indian corn in his left hand and a drawn 
parang in his right. Moving slowly through the crowd, most 
of whom were squatted on the floor, he waved the parang over 
their heads, chanting a low and not unmusical air the while. 
This ceremony, it seemed, was to protect the spectators from 
the malice of the Labuan Pucks, envious gé¢e-fétes, which were 
supposed to be hovering abdut, intent on mischief. This 
incantation finished, the dance began. Four women rose from 
the floor and moved slowly around the circle formed by the 
dishes of food surrounding the cage. One, young and slender, 
took a leading part. She was dressed in a bright-coloured robe, 
interwoven with gold threads. Her abundant tresses were set 
off by a floral crown; with the left hand she waved a wreath 
of flowers, and with the right she gracefully manceuvred a fan. 
The other women wore white mantillas, which fell over the face 
like a cowl, and then descended, in two graceful folds, almost 
to the feet, one in front and one behind. They wore shining 
bracelets of brass wire, woven in close coils from the wrist half 
way to the elbows, where they were met by the sleeves; and 
they were also adorned with anklets of a similar kind, which 
sparkled with every motion of the feet. 

The movements of the dancers were extremely graceful. 
The steps were short; one forward with the right foot, then 
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backwards with the left, bending the body in a supple, undula- 
ting motion, with the last. Raising one fold of the scarf in the 
left hand, they waved it slowly, while they held open fans in 
the outstretched right, raising them in slow, circular sweeps, 
passing them gently down their faces and along the front 
of the body, and then drawing them, closed, to their sides. 
This movement was frequently repeated, and in admirable 
accord with the music. More dancers, mostly unveiled, and 
flower-crowned, now joined in the circle, around which we 
counted ten moving at one time. At intervals the music became 
more lively, producing a corresponding acceleration in the move- 
ments of the dancers, some of whom seized the gay cage and 
raised it towards the ceiling, as an invitation (so we were 
subsequently informed) to the harvest sprites. Other women, 
standing outside the performers in the ring, occasionally raised 
their expanded fans and drew them down their faces and 
breasts in the manner already described, or waved them over 
the food, intoning a weird song meanwhile. Now and then there 
arose a wild, piercing note, like the wail of an anguished spirit, 
dominating the song of the dancers and the ringing clash 
of the gongs. At times a figurante would raise a cup of arrack 
to her lips and then pass it to one of the spectators, who, after 
tasting it, handed it to others, with what seemed to be (and let 
us hope was) a muttered prayer. Entering more fully into 
the spirit of the dance, the performers flung off their mantillas, 
revealing the parti-coloured dress beneath, which was tastefully 
arranged. With downcast eyes, they glided rather than danced 
around the cage, in measured, rhythmic motions. At this point, 
what with the sparkle of ornaments in the flickering torchlight, 
the varied hues of the performers’ dresses, blending harmoniously 
together, and the wailing strains of the singers, the dance was 
really charming. It was the expression of the beautiful in 
motion; while the sad, impassioned vocal accompaniment 
reminded me of that most pathetic of Irish melodies, the 
“Coolin.” 

I have seen the national dances of many lands; but I have 
never witnessed anything so chaste and poetic as this choro- 
graphic performance of the semi-savage natives of an obscure 
far Eastern isle. Here were none of the aphroditian wiles, 
the immodest bodily contortions of the a/meahs of Cairo, or 
the odalisques of Stamboul. Eliminating the indecencies of 
some of the Eastern dances, the Dusuns have converted their 
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harvest celebration into a refined and purified expression of 
the nobler aspirations of the soul. Their bodies were covered 
from throat to feet, and their movements characterized by 
propriety and modest reserve. Sometimes the faces of the 
dancers were illumined with a glow of enthusiasm that rendered 
their plain features, for the time, actually handsome. However 
prosaic and unattractive their ordinary existence may be, the 
inherent poetry of this ceremony must leaven the lives of this 
untutored tribe with some tincture of refinement. They are 
unwittingly endowed with the precious gift attributed by 
Schiller to the poet: 


Um die gemeine Deutlichkeit der Dinge 
Den goldnen Duft der Morgenréthe webend.! 


Clouded though it may be by the mists of ignorance and error, 
the sacred spark of inspiration will shine forth at times, even 
in the most uncultured natures, from that immortal essence 
the human soul, elevating it to those “shining table-lands,” on 
which imagination sheds its beautifying rays. 

While these thoughts were passing through my mind, the 
dance was brought to aclose. It was now past midnight, and 
the piles of fruit and other provisions were carried off and 
spread on tables placed in the open air in front of the house. 
They were quickly occupied by the guests, who were placed 
together without any reference to rank or nationality: Klings 
and Chinamen, Tamils and Moslems, merchants and coolies, 
sitting beside each other at the “festive board.” Our immediate 
neighbour was an obese Chinaman, absorbed, body and soul, 
in the consumption of some of those greasy concoctions of 
the Chinese cuzsine, in which Celestial gastronomes delight, 
pausing now and then to utter a grunt of satisfaction and 
bestow a friendly grin on ourselves. There were many of 
his countrymen present, who seemed to enjoy the entertainment 
thoroughly. Frugal and hard-working as they are, Chinamen 
in the British colonies often yield to the allurements of Western 
dissipation—late hours, dancing, gambling, and rich collations, 
with plenty of champagne and other expensive wines. In truth, 
that extraordinary race possess the most contradictory qualities 
and are a puzzle to the rest of mankind. They constitute the 
backbone of the little colony of Labuan, of which more than 
half the revenue is derived from this industrious and useful 
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class of its inhabitants. They are found in the most out-of-the- 
way places in the far East. Indeed, a Chinaman would find 
his way to the North Pole, if he saw a chance of earning some 
dollars there. 

On this occasion the beverage consisted of brandy, arrack, 
pale ale, and some sherbet for that rare creature among 
Malays, a scrupulous Moslem. We Europeans refreshed our- 
selves with our familiar “Bass,” which was a touching reminder 
of the departed joys of our distant British homes, from which 
we were severed by thousands of miles of envious sea and land. 

When supper was despatched, the guests returned to the 
“ball-room,” where an interesting interlude in the evening’s 
entertainment took place. This was the hand-dance, which is 
peculiar to the Malays, and with whom it is a special favourite. 
It is rarely seen, as it requires a peculiar conformation of the 
wrists and long and often painful training to acquire proficiency 
in the performance. The person who was to execute it on 
this occasion was a pangheran (nobleman) from Brunei. Planting 
himself in the centre of the circle formed by the spectators, in 
the attitude of a person seated on a chair, he placed the palm 
of his left hand on his hip, and resting the elbow of his right on 
his right knee, he extended his hand at right angles from his 
wrist, and then whirled it round with marvellous suppleness, 
while beating time with his head and feet to the rapid strokes 
of a tom-tom. Having continued this evolution for a short 
time, he placed his left arm on the corresponding knee, and 
pointing the fingers of both hands towards each other, he 
moved them in what was a veritable digital dance, full of 
expression. The fingers seemed to act independently of his 
will. At times the hands went in swift gyrations around his 
wrists, which seemed to be dissevered from his arms. This 
curious performance lasted for about half an hour, and the 
pangheran (who did not seem to be in the least fatigued by 
the exercise) was greeted with loud applause at its conclusion. 

The room was now arranged for the usual Malay dance, 
and the floor was soon covered with dancers, most of whom, 
elated by their libations at the supper-tables, quickly converted 
the slow measure with which the /é¢e had begun into a rapid, 
whirling movement around the room, which now presented an 
extraordinary scene: turbans, Chinamen’s floating robes, scarfs, 
sarongs, all mingled confusedly, and circled madly around in 
total disregard of the music. It was the very reverse of the 
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harvest dance I have described—a descent from poetry to prose. 
In truth, the festival was degenerating into an orgie; and yet 
it had its comic aspect. 

As the Chinamen bounced and pirouetted about, their pig- 
tails flew. straight out, like the train of a comet, striking both 
spectators and dancers right and left, amidst general laughter ; 
for all were thoroughly good-humoured and disposed to enjoy 
themselves. In a short time most of the lively votaries of 
Terpsichore were completely exhausted by their unwonted 
exertions’, and the overpowering closeness of the room; and, 
being weary of the proceeding, we prepared to lIcave. The 
heat, moreover, was suffocating, and, as may be imagined, the 
air was somewhat used up. 

On quitting the “ball-room,” we lighted on a group of 
Chinamen squatted on their hams, intently engaged in gambling, 
some with cards and others with dice, and watching each other’s 
play with the vigilant suspicion of the roguish “heathen 
Chinee.” Close to these were stretched a few Celestials, whose 
souls had migrated into the spirit-world of the opium-eater. 
Judging from the beatific expression on the face of one of these, 
he must have been dreaming that he was in the fragrant tea- 
gardens of the celestial Flowery Land, feasting on the fattest 
and most succulent of puppy-dogs and roast sucking-pigs, 
moistened by the rankest and strongest schamschu. 

Leaving these votaries and victims of pleasure behind us, 
we wended our way homewards through the balmy, perfumed 
night air, rendered still more fragrant by the fumes of our 
Manilla cheroots, and reached our respective dwellings amidst 
the kindling splendours of an Orient dawn. 


B. ARCHDEKAN CODY. 


. 
a 


Lent. 


WITH the exception of Holy Week itseif, there is no period 
of the ecclesiastical year to which greater liturgical interest 
attaches than the penitential season beginning with Septuagesima 
Sunday and culminating with the days of mourning which 
commemorate the mysteries of our Lord’s Passion. That this 
season is a season of preparation deriving its raison d’étre from 
the Paschal! celebrations to which it serves as an introduction, 
is too obvious to call for remark, but it is not quite so well known 
that the prominent position which it has come to occupy in the 
calendar of the Church is due in large measure to the coalescence 
of a number of different elements which have no necessary 
connection with the central idea or with each other. Lent, in 
fact, as we know it, may be described as the resultant of at 
least three distinct courses of liturgical observance now for the 
most part obsolete, but still easily to be discerned in the indelible 
traces they have left upon our ritual. It is a subject upon 
which a considerable amount of light has been thrown by 
investigators in recent years, and it may be worth while to 
discuss here briefly some of their conclusions. 

The ideas which have contributed to the development of the 
discipline and liturgy of Lent, may, it has been said, be con- 
veniently arranged under three heads. 

In the first place, from a very early date there has been 
recognized in the Church at large a certain season of fasting 
and prayer in preparation for the festival of Easter. The 
reception of the Body of our Lord at that time has always been 
a leading motive in this conception of Lent, as we shall see 
later on, but probably it is not worth while to regard this as a dis- 
tinct element separate from the general preparation for the feast. 

Secondly, Lent was for many centuries, especially in the 


1 The word /asch in the early Church was a term of sadness as well as of joy. 
The mdoxa cravpéomorv or Pasch of the Crucifixion, was « phrase not less familiar 
than the mdoxa avaordomoy or Pasch of the Resurrection. 
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West, a time set aside for the penance and reconciliation of 
public sinners. 

Thirdly, at an earlier epoch it was the period devoted to the 
probation and instruction of catechumens who aspired to be 
admitted into the fold of God’s Church through the reception 
of the Sacrament of Baptism on Easter Eve. 

The two latter aspects of Lent, now practically obsolete, 
have always, it would seem, been subordinate to the idea 
expressed under the first heading. For this reason, if for no 
other, it will be convenient to postpone any discussion of them 
until we have completed our review of Lent as the fast pre- 
liminary to Holy Weck and Easter. 

Lent is a word of Teutonic origin which seems to have had 
originally no connection with matters ecclesiastical, and to have 
meant no more than spring-time. In Latin, however, and the 
derived languages, the word Quadragesima (caréme, quaresima, 
cuaresma), means the forty days,! or more literally the fortieth 
day or hour. It is probably a translation from the Greek 
Teccapaxooty, a word formed on the analogy of Pentecost 
() wevtnxoogrTn) which was in use as a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew before New Testament times.? The first point, therefore, 
which mects us is the question of the antiquity of this fast 
of forty days. Can it be said that the observance of Lent is of 
Apostolic institution ? 

For those who find their Strength unequal even to the 
requirements of our present Lenten discipline, it may be 
something of a consolation to know that, in the opinion of our 
best and most recent authorities,’ ab zuitio non fuit stc,—that, in 
the earliest age of the Church, no fast of forty days was observed 
by the general body of the faithful‘ We hear it is true in 


1 It is curious to note that St. Silvia (c. 380) can still use guadragesima in the 
primitive sense of a period of forty days. She speaks of the Quadragesima de 
Lpiphania, meaning the feast of the Purification, forty days after the Birth of 
our Lord. 

2 Cf. 2 Mach. xii. 32. Aeyouévny 

® Duchesne, Origines, pp. 230, seq. ; Funk, Die Entwicklung des Osterfastens in 
the Theologische Quartalschrift, 1893, pp. 179—225, and 1894, pp. 126—142. Their 
views seem to be endorsed by Dom Baumer in his splendid posthumous work, 
Geschichte des Breviers, 1895, p. 63. The opposite view is held by Linsenmayr, 
Entwicklung des Kirchlichen Fastendisciplin, p. 39, and Probst, Atrchliche 
Disciplin, pp. 269, seq. 

* It may be worth while to point out that, although it would seem that the 
intrinsic evidence and the weight of extrinsic authority are on the side of Funk and 
Duchesne, the question cannot be regarded as definitively settled, and that it is quite 
conceivable that fresh documents may come to light which would cause our present 
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Tertullian and in a much controverted passage of St. Irenaeus 
of a universally recognized Paschal fast preparatory to Easter, 
but this we are assured was limited to the last days of Holy 
Weck. Of the existence of Lent as we understand it, in the 
first two centuries, there is certainly no positive evidence which 
will bear examination. It may be well to add, lest a presump- 
tion of laxity should seem to rest against those Apostolic times, 
that two days in every week, the Wednesday and the Friday, 
were devoted to “stations” (semijezunta, Tertullian almost 
slightingly calls them), and that seeing that no food was taken 
on these two days until the ninth hour, ze. three o’clock in the 
afternoon, they would be reckoned according to our modern 
ideas as fasts of the severest order. Moreover the Paschal fast 
itself almost certainly consisted of an entire abstention from 
food for twenty-four, forty hours, or even more, on Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday ; so that the endurance of the early 
Christian converts, even though it pales beside the asceticism 
of the succeeding centuries, is by no means to be despised. 

So far, we may give at least a qualified assent to Dr. Funk’s 
denial that the season of Lent was observed by the first 
Christians in Apostolic and sub-Apostolic times. But when 
he goes on to state that the earliest testimonies to the forty 
days’ fast all belong to the Greek Church,! that in the West 
no mention of it is to be found before St. Ambrose,? and 


verdict to be reversed. There is abundant evidence in the fourth century for the 
distinction made between the guvadragesimal or Lenten and the fascha/ or Holy Week 
fast, and St. Lrenceus seems to have had in mind only the latter. Tertullian, also, 
was primarily concerned with those stricter fasts xerophagie and continuala jejunia 
(dry fasts and fasts protracted beyond a single day) which, though practised at other 
seasons by the Montanists, were observed by the Catholics only in the last days 
before Easter. It is, therefore, probable that it did not enter into the scope of either 
of them to make a particular enumeration of the less severe abstinences which may 
conceivably have marked the Lenten season. As an illustration of the difficulties of 
Tertullian’s language in this ‘matter, alluded to above, I may cite the words ‘‘cur 
stationibus quartam et sextam sabbati dicamus,jejuniis parasceven?” (De Jejus. c. 14.) 
Does farasceven there mean only Good Friday, called in De Ovat. c. 18, dies 
Fasche ? Vf so, the use of the plural jejzzzzs seems uncalled for. Or is parasceves 
used by Tertullian to denote some particular class of Fridays, possibly all the Fridays 
of the Lenten season? In Origen, C. Ce/sum, bk. viii. c. 22, it is clear that 
mapackeval, in the plural, cannot be limited to Good Friday alone, and yet the obser- 
vances practised on these mapacxeval are treated as if they were as distinctive as the 
ritual used on Sundays. ‘Tertullian’s words, s¢ guando continuatis, seem to suggest 
that the saferfositio took place on other Fridays beside Good Friday, and this idea 
seems borne out by Victorinus, De Fadrica, Migne, P.L. v. 306, and by Conecé/. 
Lliberit. i, c. 23, 26. 
1 Funk, lc. p. 208, 2 De Noe et Arca, 13; De Elia et Jejunio, 10. 
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that the Council of Nicza,! which speaks of Lent in its fifth 
Canon, cannot, though nominally cecumenical, be considered to 
bear witness to any universal practice, because the Oriental 
Bishops so largely preponderated there, it seems necessary to 
protest against the inference implied, if not formally expressed, 
in such statements. Funk seems eager to date the introduction 
of Lent into the Church of Rome as late as_ possible, 
presumably as affording some indirect justification for the 
scant respect which he shows for the Canons of Hippolytus 
and the Afostolical Constitutions, but he shuts his eyes with a 
strange perversity to the conclusions to be drawn from the 
Festal Letters of St. Athanasius, a work of undisputed authen- 
ticity, which he himself quotes on a later page. It was the 
custom in the Church of Alexandria for the Bishop, virtually 
Patriarch, every year to address to his own flock and to his 
suffragans a letter in preparation for the feast of Easter, some- 
thing in the style of a modern Lenten Pastoral. The writer, 
after a series of spiritual instructions and_ exhortations, 
invariably concludes by an announcement in formal terms of 
the dates on which Easter, and that portion of the ecclesiastical 
calendar which depends upon Easter, are to be kept for the year 
in question. A number of these letters written by St. Athanasius, 
more particularly at the beginning of his episcopate, are pre- 
served to us in a Syriac text. In nearly all of them there is 
specified the date not only of Holy Week, of Easter and 
Pentecost, but also of the forty days’ fast preceding Holy Week 
—a clear distinction, exactly similar to that which we find in 
the Afostolical Constitutions and in St. Epiphanius, being drawn 
between the more severe “ Paschal” fast and the ordinary fast 
of Lent. These are the words in which St. Athanasius makes 
the announcement in his third letter, belonging to the year 331: 


The begining of the fast of forty days is on the 5th of Phamenoth 
(March 1), and when, as I have said, we have first been purified and 
prepared by those days, we also begin the holy week of the great Pasch 
on the roth of Pharmuthi (April 5), in which, my beloved brethren, 
we should observe more prolonged prayers and fastings and watchings, 
that we may be enabled to anoint our lintels with precious blood, and 
so escape the destroyer. We cease fasting then, on the 15th of 
Pharmuthi (April 16), when we hear from the Angels in the evening 
of the seventh day of the week, “ Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? for He hath risen.”? 


1 Hefele, Concittengeschichte, second edition, i. 387. 2 Letter III. (331), p. 29. 
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The Abbé Duchesne notes that in the first of St. Athanasius’ 
letters there is no mention of the forty days’ fast, and arguing 
from this fact and from an apparently erroneous conception of 
the text of the second letter, the learned Professor draws the 
conclusion that these documents exhibit the Lenten fast in the 
very act of being introduced into Alexandria for the first time. 
What the Abbé Duchesne, however, omits to mention is that 
the fourth and fifth letters also neglect to specify the date 
of the beginning of Lent, but the former contains in its 
earlier portion the explanation of the omission. This letter 
was despatched “late and after the accustomed time,” a fact 
for which St. Athanasius apologizes, but from which we draw 
the obvious inference that if the letter was not to reach 
its destination until after Lent had begun, it was idle to 
insert in the document any notification concerning the time 
of its commencement. It is, therefore, extremely probable that 
a similar reason will explain the omission in the first letter, 
which, belonging to the first year of the Saint’s episcopate, is 
very likely to have been delayed. Again, there is not a syllable 
in the text of the second letter of 330 to suggest that the 
Bishop is about to enjoin upon his flock such a stupendous 
innovation as the addition of a forty days’ fast to their previous 
religious observances. The announcement that the Lenten fast 
begins on the 13th Phamenoth is made in the most ordinary 
and business-like way, and St. Athanasius chances to remark in 
the paragraph immediately preceding it: “ We, therefore, do not 
neglect to publish the seasons as we have received from the 
Fathers,” an observation which would come with a singularly 
ill grace from a man who in that very letter was introducing a 
practice seriously modifying the lives of all classes of society 
and which had notoriously never been heard of in the letters of 
his predecessors. For the observance of the forty days’ fast was 
no mere counsel, as we learn from the ecclesiastical penalties 
threatened in another of the letters and from the earnest 
exhortation found in a supplement to the letter of 339, sent to 
the Bishop Serapion, to urge him to use every endeavour to 
secure the observance of the Lenten fast. 

For I have further deemed it highly necessary and very urgent, to 
make known to your modesty—for I have written this to each one— 
that thou shouldst proclaim the fast of forty days to the brethren, and 
persuade them to fast; to the end that while all the world is fasting, 
we who are in Egypt should not become a laughing-stock, as the only 
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people who do not fast, but take our pleasure in these days. For if 
we do not fast, because the Letter is only then read [7e., after the fast 
has begun], it is right that we should take away this pretext also, and 
that it be read before the fast of forty days, so that they may not make 
this an excuse for neglect for fasting. Also, when it is read, they may 
be able to learn respecting the fast. But, O our Beloved! whether in 
this way or any other, exhort and teach them to fast forty days. For 
it is even a disgrace that when all the world does this, those alone who 
are in Egypt instead of fasting, should find their pleasure. For even 
I also being grieved because men make a laughing-stock of us for this, 
have beén constrained thus to write to thee. When thou therefore 
receivest the Letters and hast read them and given the exhortation, write 
to me in return, our Beloved, that I also may rejoice upon learning it.? 


It is to be noted that the letter is dated from Rome, and it 
is surely not too much to say that with this document before 
his eyes, Dr. Funk’s statement that we have no evidence for the 
observance of Lent in the West prior to the time of St..Ambrose 
(z.e., forty years later) is seriously misleading. Is it conceivable 
that St. Athanasius could have penned such a statement ina 
city where the Lenten fast was unknown and unheard of? 
What makes the case still stronger, St. Athanasius had only 
just returned from an exile of over two years “in the city of 
Treviri (Treves) in Gaul,” as the introduction to our MS. of 
the letters informs us. He has surely then been animated to 
speak so strongly of the fervour of the rest of the world in the 
observance of Lent from what his own eyes have witnessed in 
the cities of the West. It would be an intelligible position to 
maintain that Alexandria was being indoctrinated in the 
practices of Rome, but it seems a singular perversity to argue in 
the face of such evidence that the observance of Lent was just 
then only beginning to be introduced into Rome from the East. 

However, we must not delay upon this point, which is, after 
all, merely subsidiary. It is of more interest to note the disci- 
pline which, as no one disputes, prevailed throughout most 
eastern countries in the latter half of the fourth century. In 
the following injunctions from the fifth Book of the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions, the distinction between the Paschal 
and the Lenten fast, to which St. Athanasius has already intro- 
duced us, is still clearly maintained : 


After which the fast of the forty days is to be observed by you, as 
containing a memorial of our Lord’s own practice, and of the giving 


1 Letter written to Serapion as a supplement to the XIth. Festal Letter, for the 
year A.D. 339, and dated from Rome. 
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of the law. But let this fast be kept before the paschal fast (¢.e., the 
fast during the Holy Week itself), beginning with the second day of the 
week (the Monday), and ending on the parasceve (the Friday). After 
which days breaking your fast begin the holy week of the pasch, 
fasting throughout the same all of you with fear and trembling, praying 
in them for the souls that are perishing.! 


The nature of this Paschal fast is described in chap. xviii. 
The faithful are to partake of nothing but bread, salt, and herbs, 
taking water for their drink, abstaining during this time from 
all kinds of wine and flesh. After the meal which they eat at 
the ninth hour on Thursday, they were commanded to touch 
no food until the Easter Sunday morning at cock-crow, while 
a very severe additional burthen was laid upon their endurance 
by the injunction that the whole of the Saturday night was to 
be spent as a solemn vigil in the church, in watching and in 
prayer, “reading the while the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms until cock-crowing, baptizing the catechumens, and 
reading the Gospel with fear and trembling, and speaking to 
the people such things as tend to their salvation.” With this 
description of the two fasts, and the distinction observed between 
them, the account given by St. Epiphanius is in close agree- 
ment,” while casual notices in St. Jerome and other writers 
make it abundantly clear that the picture is free from exaggera- 
tion. St. Basil,a Father of the same period, writing from the 
north of Asia Minor, bears witness to the universality of the 
practice in these terms: 


Fasting indeed is profitable at all seasons, but much more at this 
time of Lent, when throughout all the world this ordinance of fasting 
is proclaimed. There is no island, there is no continent, no city or 
people, no distant corner of the globe, where the announcement is not 
listened to. Nay, armies on the march, and travellers on the road, 
sailors as well as merchants, all alike hear the ordinance and receive 
it with joy. Let no man then separate himself from the number of 
fasters in which every race of mankind, every period of life, every class 
of society is included.® 


As for the severity of the fast, the extreme limit of human 
endurance seems to be reached in the account given us by a 
pilgrim of Aquitaine of the practice followed in Jerusalem about 
the year 380. The narrative of St. Silvia has now been for 
nearly ten years before the world (the MS. discovered at Arezzo 
was first edited in 1887), with the result that critics of all schools 

1 Bk. v. ch. 13. 2 Expos. Fidet, § 22. 3 Basil, Hom. de Jejunio, ii, 
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have unreservedly admitted its authenticity and have borne 
witness to the simple good faith which underlies the writer's 


unpolished diction. 


The custom here of those who fast in Lent [writes St. Silvia], is 
that those whom they call eddomadarii—those, that is, who make the 
weeks!—take their meal on the Sunday, when service is over at the 
fifth hour [z.e., about 11 a.m]. And when they have breakfasted on 
the Sunday, they do not eat until early on the (following) Saturday as 
soon as they have communicated in the Anastasis.2 So on their 
account, that they may be released the quicker, Mass is finished before 
the sun is up in the Anastasis on the Saturday. But when I say that 
Mass is celebrated early on their account, it is not that they alone 
communicate, for all communicate who purpose doing so in the 
Anastasis on that day. 


For the custom of those who fast here in Lent is that some, viz., 
those who “make the weeks” as soon as they have eaten on the Sunday 
after service*—that is at the fifth or sixth hour—do not eat throughout 
the whole week until the next Saturday after service in the Anastasis. 
But when they have eaten early on the Saturday, they do not eat again 
in the evening of the same day, but only on the next—that is the 
Sunday. They take their meal after service is over in the church at 
the fifth hour or later, and then do not eat again until the following 
Saturday as I said above. For the custom prevails that all those who are 
as they say here, Renuntiants (Aputactite [s7c]), whether men or women, 
only eat once a day, and this not only, in Lent, but throughout the year. 
If there are any of these Renuntiants who cannot keep the entire 
week’s fast, in the manner we described above, throughout Lent, they 
take a meal on the Thursday in the middle (of the week). Those who 
cannot make this fast either, fast for two days at a time throughout 
Lent, and those who cannot do even this much, fast from one evening 
to the next. No one exacts any account as to what each man is bound 


1“ Oui faciunt septimanas.” It is not perfectly clear whether this means those 
who observe a week-long fast, or those whose turn it is to perform the church services 
for the week, the latter being the ordinary acceptation of the term hebdomadarius, 
among the monastic chroniclers of the middle ages, but for reasons which it would take 
too long to set down, the former meaning is much the more probable. 

2 The Anastasis was the chapel of the Resurrection at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

3 The word used here and in several other places of the passage translated is 
missa. In St. Silvia we find this word just in the transition stage between its 
primary signification of the ‘‘ dismissal,” and that of the service which the dismissal 
terminated. J/Zssa is thus sometimes used of the service of the Mass itself; but when 
St. Silvia wishes to convey her meaning without ambiguity, she calls this last the 
oblatio, We may find some sort of a parallel for this development of the meaning of 
missa in the modern use of the word Benediction, which the French call Salut. 
Referring originally to the final blessing, it now serves to designate the entire service. 
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to do, but every one does just what he is able; neither is he praised 
who fulfils all requirements, nor is he blamed who does less. Such is 
the custom here. And their food during the days of Lent is of this 
kind: they neither eat bread which cannot be crumbled, nor taste oil 
nor anything else which is got from trees, but live on water and a little 
gruel made out of flour. So the Lenten fast is kept as we have said.! 


It would be natural to think that the story of this extra- 
ordinary asceticism must be a mere traveller’s tale, but there 
are many indirect testimonies which confirm it. St. Epiphanius, 
for instance, speaks of the zealous souls (ezovéaior) who prolong 
their fast to two, three, or four days, or who even pass the 
entire week without food until cock-crow on the following 
Sunday. This was the wtrépOecrs or superpositio which was 
commended by Tertullian and the Montanists. So we find 
St. Cyril in his Catechetical Instructions, delivered in Jerusalem 
not many years before St. Silvia paid her visit there, telling his 
hearers on Easter eve: “We might say much more now, but, 
as you have already been wearied by the prolonged fast 
(urrepOécews) of the Parasceve and by the watchings, let what 
has been said suffice for a while.”? 

It must not be supposed that as regards the nature of the 
fast and the date of its commencement there was uniformity 
in these early centuries throughout the Christian world. St. 
Silvia, though familiar in her own country with a Lenten fast 
of forty days, was evidently surprised at what she witnessed in 
the East, and we learn from many sources, of the diversity 
observable between one portion of the Church and another as 
to the foods which were considered allowable as Lenten fare. 
Socrates (c. 450), in his Ecclestastical History (v. 22), is quite 
explicit on the point. 


Now we may notice [he says] that men differ not only in respect to 
the number of the days, but also in the character of the abstinence 
from food which they practise. For some abstain from every sort of 
creature that has life, while others of all living creatures eat of fish only. - 
Others eat birds as well as fish, because according to the Mosaic 
account of the creation they too sprung from the water ; others abstain 
from fruit covered with a hard shell and from eggs. Some eat dry 
bread only, others not even that; others again when they have fasted 
till the ninth hour (three o’clock) partake of various kinds of food. 


1 Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, vol. xvi. pp. 117, 118, and in Gamurrini’s 
edition, in the Studi e Documenti di Storia e Diritto, Second Edition, Rome, 1888. 
2 No. xviii. c. 17. 
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The diversity as to the date of the commencement of Lent is 
not less distinctly marked. We have already scen in the Festal 
Letters of St. Athanasius that a clear period of forty days is 
reckoned by him not before Easter Sunday itself, but before the 
Paschal fast beginning with the Monday in Holy Week. This 
Paschal fast was in some regions included in the calculation 
of the forty days of Lent, while in others the system of St. 
Athanasius was followed. But besides this it was the general 
practice in the East not to observe any Saturday, with the 
single exception of Holy Saturday, as a day of fasting. Hence 
in the six weeks which constituted the rescapaxoory in the 
calendar of Alexandria, there were really only thirty fast-days, 
Saturday and Sunday having to be left out of the reckoning. 
To the more zealous it seemed that the full number of forty 
fasting-days ought to be made up, so that while some districts 
observed forty days, and others forty fast-days, while some kept a 
separate Paschal fast and others did not, it is easy to understand 
how we find ourselves confronted in different localities with a 
penitential season of seven, eight, or even nine weeks ; the last 
arrangement yielding not only a Paschal week of strict rerophagie,, 
but the full tale of forty ordinary fasting-days as well. 

In the West no scruple was commonly felt in observing the 
Saturday as a fast. Still to this rule there were exceptions, 
especially in the earlier periods. For instance, St. Augustine! 
places the Saturday liturgically almost on a level with the 
Sunday ; and the second Council of Braga, in Spain, A.D. 572, 
while prohibiting the feasts of the martyrs to be celebrated in 
Lent, made an exception not only of the Sunday, but of the 
Saturday as well. So we find in the extremely interesting 
liturgical work known as the Lzber Comicus,? which sheds a flood 
of light upon the ritual usage of Toledo in the seventh century, 
or earlier, that the Mass during Lent was celebrated on ordinary 
week-days at the ninth hour, but on Saturday at the third—a 
clear proof that no fast was kept upon this day. So St. Ambrose 
at Milan, while stating that he regarded the neglect of the fast 
as no light sin (won deve peccatum), lets us know that on the 


1 Mai, Nova PP. Bibliotheca, i. n. 125, apud Morin, Liber Comicus, p. 64. Cf. 
Duchesne, Origines, p. 235, on the Councils of Agde and Orléans. 

2 Discovered and admirably edited by Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B., as the first 
volume of the series Anecdota Maredsolana. To the notes in this work, and to other 
articles of the same editor in the Revue Bénddictine, the writer desires to express his. 
many obligations. 

3 Ambrose, De Elia et Jejun, c. 10 and 22. Sermo 21. Cf. Sermo 23. 
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Saturdays, as well as the Sundays, the fast was not to be kept. 
In spite, however, of this difference about the Saturday, almost 
perfect uniformity seems to have prevailed throughout the West 
as to the daze of the fast, the Lent beginning everywhere on the 
Monday of the sixth week before Easter. Such we learn from 
St. Silvia was the rule in Aquitaine, such the Lzber Comicus 
shows to have been the law in Toledo, the Sermons of St. 
Augustine afford ample testimony for Carthage, the practice of 
Capua, in 546, may be read in the E£pistolarium Fuldense, and 
in Milan the custom has lasted even to this day. 

All this shows very clearly that originally in the Western 
Church, Lent was not understood to be a succession of forty 
fasts, but rather a forty days’ preparation for Easter in which 
fasting, though it played a leading part, was not the exclusive 
and dominant motive. It is consequently by no means certain 
that all the remaining days of the week, even when we leave the 
Saturdays out of the question, were in the beginning everywhere 
or equally kept as fasts. There isa good deal in these early 
liturgical observances, as they are shadowed forth in the Codex 
Fuldensis, the Liber Comicus, the St. Cuthbert’s Gospels, &c., 
which suggests a doubt on this point, especially with regard to 
Thursdays.!. But however this may be, all the evidence seems 
to show that there was a primitive uniformity of practice 
throughout the West of beginning the fast with what we now 
call the First Sunday of Lent, and that the addition of the four 
preceding days ushered in by Ash Wednesday was a Roman 
development of somewhat later growth. 

Turning for a moment to our present ritual the most super- 
ficial student of the Breviary and Missal can hardly fail to have 
observed how undecided are the indications they give of the exact 
time of the commencement of Lent. It is as though the Church 
could not make up her mind to plunge all at once into the full 
tide of the penitential season. On Septuagesima Sunday, nine 
wecks before Easter, she dons the colour of mourning, lays aside 
her joyful chant of Alleluia, together with the G/orza and the Ze 
Deum, and introduces, among many other lesser changes, the 
Tract into the Mass and the M¢serere into the Office of Lauds. 
Sixteen days afterwards, on Ash Wednesday, she begins the 


1 Cf. the statement in the Liber Pontifical’s under Miltiades, A.D. 312: ‘‘ Hic con- 
stituit ut nulla ratione die dominico aut quinta feria jejunium quis fidelium ageret, 
quia eos dies pagani quasi sacrum jejunium celebrabant.” (Ed. Duchesne, i. p. 168. 
Cf. also the apocryphal Gesta Silvestrt.) 
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fast, and appoints a proper Mass and Office for each week-day. 
The Oratio super Populum is added to the Post-Communion, the 
organ is silenced, and the dalmatics in High Mass are replaced 
by folded chasubles. But even yet Lent has not fully begun. 
It is only with the eve of the First Sunday that Vespers may 
be recited before mid-day ; this being a comparatively modern 
and very indulgent commutation for the ancient practice of 
deferring the one meal in Lent until after the time of Vespers, 
4 p.m. or 5 p.m. Moreover, the Breviary now for the first time 
begins a new set of hymns and versicles proper to the penitential 
season, which last unchanged until Passiontide. 

Even if we had no other indication to guide us than the 
existence of these anomalies, it would be tolerably obvious that 
the practice of beginning Lent on Ash Wednesday cannot 
have been coeval with the origin of the fast. It does not need 
the abundant evidence we possess of the early usage in Spain, 
Africa, Gaul, and Italy, to show that four days have been added 
to the original Quadragesima, and a moment’s reflection will 
suffice to divine the motive with which this addition must have 
been made. The six weeks of Lent, the Sundays being of 
course left out of account, give only thirty-six fast-days. In 
view of the example of Moses, of Elias,) and notably of our 
Blessed Lord, it was thought necessary to complete the mystical 
number of forty, hence four more days were added, and the 
Caput Jejunit,or head of the fast, was thrown back to the 
preceding Wednesday. It has been an interesting problem to 
modern liturgical students to decide when this change was made, 
and a few words may be devoted here to its elucidation. 

The earliest manuscript of the “Gelasian Sacramentary,” a 
type of Roman Mass books, so called from the name of its sup- 
posed compiler, Pope Gelasius (492—496), dates from at least 
the first half of the seventh century. In this we find the “head of 
the fast” already transferred to the Wednesday after Quinqua- 
gesima, although the same MS. provides no proper Masses for 
the Thursdays in Lent. Now we know that the Thursdays in 
Lent first had special Masses assigned to them by Gregory II. 
(715—731), hence we have a strong presumption that the extra 
days of which we are speaking were added before this time. 


1 Dom Morin remarks with his usual sagacity that the appearance of the Gospel of 
the Transfiguration amongst the Lenten Gospels in almost every Western use, is 
probably due to the fact that Moses and Elias, like our Blessed Lord, are both 
recorded to have fasted for forty days. 
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We may arrive, however, at the same conclusion by the 
simple examination of our actual Missal. If we look at the 
versicles which constitute what is called the Communion of the 
Mass, we shall observe that throughout Lent these antiphons are 
generally taken from the Psalms, and a more careful inspection 
will show that the Psalms from which they are selected occur 
with certain exceptions in their numerical order. Thus on Ash 
Wednesday the Communion is taken from the first Psalm ; 
passing to the Friday we find a verse selected from the second 
Psalm. In the next week, on the Tuesday and Wednesday, we 
have the fourth and the fifth Psalm respectively, and so on until 
Passion week. It is evident that when these Masses were 
arranged, Ash Wednesday and the following days already 
formed part of the system. There are, however, many apparent 
exceptions, most of which will be found to be accounted for by 
the fact that the Thursdays and the Sundays are not included 
in the arrangement, though for very different reasons. The 
Sundays are passed over because they possessed proper Masses 
already—both Duchesne and Dom Morin are agreed upon this 
point that the assignment of proper Masses for the Sundays in 
Lent is of much earlier date than the provision for the feria— 
the Thursdays are not counted in because at the time these 
antiphons for the Communion were drawn up, no Masses were 
said on that day. We are thus again brought to the conclusion 
that the extra days are older than the liturgical changes of 
Gregory 

We may, however, go a step further, and infer that the Lent 
Communions, and consequently the Ash Wednesday Mass, must 
have been arranged some considerable time before the beginning 
of the eighth century. Even when the Thursdays and the 
Sundays are left out of account, it will be found that some of 
the Masses do not derive their Communion from the Psalm 
which ought to belong to them in its numerical order, but 
substitute in their place a sentence or two of the Gospel read 
on the same day. This is the case, for instance, with both the 
Friday and the Saturday of the third week in Lent, which have 
for their respective Gospels the conversation of our Lord with 


1 This argument has recently been worked out by Dom Cagin of Solesmes, but I 
only know of his paper through the account given of it by Dom Morin in the Revue 
Bénéditine. Vt is, however, to Cardinal Tommasi that the credit is due of having 
first directed attention to the bearing of these Lent Communions on the question 
before us. (See the Appendix to the Vetus Missale Romanum, edited by Father 


Azevedo, S.J.) 
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the Samaritan woman at the well, and the incident of the 
woman taken in adultery. Now although the Psalms xvi. and 
xvii. belonging to these days do not appear, and their place is 
supplied by Communion antiphons taken from the two Gospels 
mentioned, the counting of the Psalms is kept up just as if they 
had been retained, and on the following Monday we find the 
Communion taken from the same Psalm xviii. which would 
have appeared there if the law had been observed. The 
conclusion is obvious, that the Mass now read on these two 
days is not the original one, but has supplanted an older 
collection of prayers and antiphons previously assigned to those 
days. It is clear that, as Dom Morin well expresses it, ux 
réformateur est passé par Id, and the only difficulty is to assign 
a motive for the change which he has made. Dom Morin 
suggests that the Gospels now read on these days originally 
belonged to the Sundays in Lent, and that they were transferred 
to their present position for reasons of convenience connected 
with the baptismal scrutinies. It is certainly noteworthy that 
all the Gospels which have thus been transferred occupy 
prominent positions in the Lenten systems of other Churches, 
eg. of Naples and Toledo. Moreover, I may point out here 
that in a poem of Sedulius, in which under the title Carmen 
Paschale he gives a selection of the most prominent scenes of 
our Lord’s life, the four episodes which he selects for treatment 
immediately before the triumphant entry into Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday, are, in the order named, the Samaritan woman, 
the woman taken in adultery, the cure of the man born blind, 
and the raising of Lazarus. Is it possible that this order 
represents for us the Gospels originally read upon the Sundays 
in Lent at a date earlier than the institution of a special liturgy 
for the ferias ? 

To return, however, to the Ash Wednesday and its companion 
fast-days, we may say confidently that there is no lack of 
evidence indicating that we ought to attribute this development 
to a comparatively early date. The Abbé Duchesne and 
Dr. Funk? declare that St. Gregory the Great affirms in the most 


1 Dr. Funk is very severe upon his antagonist, Dr. Probst, but without wishing 
in any way to endorse the somewhat peculiar views of the latter as to the origin of the 
four extra days of Lent, it is worth noting how singularly appropriate to Dr. Funk’s 
own paper are the words he applies to the writer he is criticizing: ‘*. . . So ist das 
ein Beweis dass die Dokumente nicht mit der Unbefangenheit gepriift wurden, ohne 
die sich im Gebiete der Wissenschaft nichts erzielen lasst, selbst wenn noch so viel 
Scharfsinn und Gelehrsamkeit aufgewendet wird.” We have already touched upon 
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explicit terms that the Roman Lent counted only thirty-six 
fast-days. It is true that St.Gregory, wishing to show that 
Christians offer to God a tithe of the year, calls attention to 
the fact that on the day on which he is preaching, being the 
first Sunday in Lent, thirty-six fast-days are observed before 
Easter, and that there are three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the whole twelve months, but he has almost immediately before 
laid equal stress upon the likeness between the fast of the 
Church and the forty days’ fast of our Lord, and the passage 
seems to me to tell as much for one conclusion as for the other. 
The much more conservative views with regard to the date and 
constitution of the Gelasian Sacramentary so ably defended by 
Dom Baumer! and Mr.Edmund Bishop? as a reaction against 
Duchesne’s Origines, together with the high authority of 
Dom G. Morin,? seem to me to supply ample warrant for the 
belief that the institution of the extra days of Lent dates back 
at least to the time of the great St. Gregory, and possibly even 
earlier. 

Once we appreciate the fact that Lent has had two separate 
points of departure in the West, both of early date, it is easy 
to explain a part at least of the anomalies as to the commence- 
ment of the penitential season noted on a previous page. The 
phrase, Sacrificium quadragesimalis initid of the Secret of the 
Mass on the first Sunday in Lent, is no longer in apparent 
contradiction to the zuchoata gejunia of Ash Wednesday, when 
we understand that they belong to different systems. To 
account, however, for the further extension of the period of 
mourning to Sexagesima and Septuagesima, we must probably 
look to the direct results of Eastern influence. St. Silvia found 
an eight weeks’ fast observed in Jerusalem at the end of the 
fourth century, and other pilgrims will no doubt have helped to 
the perversity with which Funk shuts his eyes to the evidence which the Festal 
Letters of St. Athanasius afford as to the early observance of Lent in the West. In 
this second case Funk appeals to the statement of St. Gregory as conclusive proof 
that the Roman Lent in his time included only thirty-six days, but when a precisely 
similar argument founded on the words of Pope Nicholas I. (Kes. ad Bulg. c. 9. 
‘sunt autem totius anni decime dies sex et triginta,” &c.) is urged by Hergenréther 
for the continuance of this shorter fast in Rome even down to the ninth century, Funk 
waives the evidence aside with the remark that statements of this sort must not be 
pressed too closely. (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 1893, p. 222.) In this we quite agree with 
him, but the reasons he adduces are equally effectual in silencing any deduction 
which might be based on the words of St. Gregory. 

1 Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft, 1893, p. 244, seq. 


2 Dublin Review, October, 1894. 
3 Revue Bénédictine, 1890, p. 368. 
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spread the knowledge of this practice in many different parts 
of the West. Hence a certain sacredness would seem to have 
attached itself to the two weeks immediately preceding the six 
wecks of Lent, a sufficient evidence for which may be found in 
the mention of Sexagesima and Quinquagesima in the Synods 
held at Orleans in 511 and 541 respectively) and in the 
Lectionary of St. Victor of Capua, A.D. 546.2. For the existence 
of the name Septuagesima or for any liturgical observance of 
the Sunday corresponding to it, we have no reliable testimony 
earlier than the time of St. Gregory the Great, and Dom Morin 
conjectures with much probability that the adoption of this, 
third preliminary week may have been one of the ideas which 
this Pope had brought away with him from his residence in 
Constantinople. In that city, owing to causes touched upon 
above, a nine weeks’ preparation for Easter had already 
established itself. The names Sexagesima and Septuagesima, 
it is true, are not readily intelligible, and they seem to have 
caused a difficulty to no less eminent a student of liturgy than 
the Emperor Charlemagne, for, as he naturally urged, Sexa- 
gesima is not sixty, nor Septuagesima seventy days off Easter. 
We can hardly doubt, however, that Alcuin’s explanation, which 
finds a reason in analogy and the popular love of round numbers, 
is substantially the true one. The term Quadragesima was 
natural, and strictly accurate when computed from the rdcya 
otavpwomov Good Friday. Qyinquagesima was also natural, 
having the analogy of Pentecost in its favour, and being really 
fifty days off Easter. With these two terms already fixed, it 
was only to be expected that the preceding Sunday should be 
designated as Dominica in Sexagestma—‘ The Sunday within 
the Sexagesimal period,” just as the various Sundays of Lent 
were called Dominica 2%, 3%, &c., in Quadragesima. Then, 
when after a long interval of familiarity with these names, 
another Sunday was added to the series, it was almost a 
necessity that its style should follow the same lines. How 
familiar this kind of nomenclature had become may be seen 
from the usage of Toledo, in which Mid-Lent Sunday more 
than once appears under the name zz vices¢ma. 

It would have been natural, after saying so much of the 
externals of the Lenten fast,to try to give the reader some idea 
of the interior spirit which animated and gave it life. The 


1 Cf. Probst, Die dltesten rimischen Sacramentarien und Ordines, p. 188. 
2 Liber Comicus, p. 436. 
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Lenten discourses of St. Augustin, St. Leo, and St. Czesarius of 
Arles in the West, of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil in the East, 
with many others, supply abundant material for the purpose, 
and illustrate more particularly how closely this time of penance 
and preparation was associated in the minds of these great 
pastors with the reception of the Blessed Sacrament at Easter. 
But as it is, space suffices only for a very few words upon the 
two other leading factors of Lenten observance, the preparation 
of catechumens, and the discipline of penitents. 

It is intelligible enough that in the earliest ages of the 
Church, when adult converts were still received in large 
numbers, and the temptations to renounce the faith after they 
had assumed it were likely to be severe, the very greatest pains 
should be taken to instruct and to test the sincerity of the many 
candidates for baptism who presented themselves. A consider- 
able period of probation had generally to be passed before they 
were formally accepted as catechumens, and when their names 
were at last received and they joined the ranks of the 
“competentes,” they were obliged to undergo a series of 
examinations, or “scrutinia,” which were held with all possible 
solemnity. Seeing that the great occasion for administering the 
Sacrament was Easter eve, this season of special preparation 
was coincident with Lent, and when we remember that from 
the earliest ages the faithful were ‘exhorted to unite their fasts and 
works of penance with those of the candidates for baptism,’ it is 
easy to understand how the whole discipline of the catechumenate 
must have added to the solemnity of this portion of the eccle- 
siastical year. The elaborate ceremonies, now condensed into 
the one ritual of the baptism for adults, were then distributed 
over a number of different days. On the first of these days 
the names were written down, and the exorcisms gone through. 
On another occasion the Psalms,? represented by two of the 
shorter ones, were given to the candidates to learn, on another 
the Our Father was communicated to them, on another the 
Creed,’ on another the rite of Ephpheta again and the unctions 


1 Cf. the Didache, c. 7. 

2 The existence of this interesting rite at Naples is one of the recent discoveries of 
Dom G. Morin. (Revue Bénédictine, 1894, p. 400.) 

3 In the Ambrosian rite the Credo is still said on Passion Saturday, although it is 
a feria, and rose-coloured vestments are then worn, the reason being that the Church 
of Milan used to deliver the Creed to the catechumens on that day, which is styled 
in the Ambrosian Missal, Sabbatum in Traditione Symboli, (Cf. Ufficiatura della 
Settimana Santa in ispecie secondo il Rito Ambrosiano, Milan, 1821.) 
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were performed, and so on. Naturally the liturgy of these 
days was strongly coloured by the ceremonies proper to these 
different scrutinia. In Spain, for instance, the Gospel narrative 
of the healing of the man deaf and dumb,! and the account 
of St. Mary Magdalen anointing the feet of Christ,? were both 
read on Palm Sunday, on which day took place the Ephpheta 
and unctions of the catechumens; and many similar instances 
might be quoted on the other days of scrutiny, some of 
which have left traces of their presence by the retention 
of a Gospel or prayer in our still existing liturgy. The 
only illustration which space allows me to give here is a 
word of explanation as to the joyful character which still 
marks the celebration of mid-Lent Sunday. Dom Morin 
has shown that this day probably preserves the memory of a 
feast of*mid-Pentecost, kept from an early date in the Churches 
of the East, and then strangely transferred to mid-Lent in 
many parts of the West, with the Gospel beginning JZediante 
die festo. What probably added, however, to the celebration, was 
the fact that in various Western Churches the instruction of the 
catechumens only began with the last three weeks of Lent,® and 
that these were marked off from the rest by daily liturgical 
celebrations and other exercises of piety not nearly so frequent 
in the three weeks preceding.‘ It was natural that the Sunday 
which ushered in this new régime should bear a special name, 
and should be kept as a sort of.carnival in view of the days of 
severer observance which were immediately to follow. 

The last element which has added solemnity to the celebra- 
tion of the Lenten fast is the special discipline provided in the 


1 St. Mark vii. 31. 2 St. John xii. 1. 

3 Dr. J. R. Gasquet in his interesting article on ‘‘ The Early History of Baptism,” 
in the Dudlin Review for January, p. 140, states that ‘‘we learn from Tertullian 
that the proximate preparation for baptism lasted forty days.” I should be very 
glad to know where this extremely valuable piece of evidence is to be found in 
Tertullian’s works. It is true that Probst, in his Lehre wnd Gebet, draws this infer- 
ence from a most shadowy allusion which Tertullian makes in his De Baftismo to 
the fast of our Lord, but it is hard to see that Probst has any more warrant for this 
deduction than he has for the assertion that St. Irenceus refers the Lenten fast to the 
time of the Apostles, a pure fiction in which he has been blindly followed even by 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Second Edition, i. p. 281. 

4 The marking off of this special period of three weeks seems to have betrayed the 
historian Socrates into his curious statement that in Rome the Lent was only three 
weeks long, a statement which St. Leo’s sermons show to be clearly erroneous. One 
trace of the special liturgical conditions which marked these three weeks seems still 
to survive in the fact that after mid-Lent Sunday the ferial Gospel is invariably taken 
from the Gospel of St. John. 
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Western Church for those who in expiation of public scandals 
were enjoined the performance of public penance. In the 
oldest MS. of the.Gelasian Sacramentary we find the following 
rubric, under the heading Ordo agentibus publicam peenitentiam. 


You take him on the Wednesday morning at the head of Lent, you 
cover him with a hair-shirt, you pray for him, and you shut him up until 
Maunday Thursday ; and on that same day he is restored to the bosom 
of the Church, and while he lies flat upon the ground the Bishop prays 
over him, using the formula of reconciliation. 


The prayers used for the beginning of this penitential 
discipline are given in the Sacramentary before the rubric. 
So, again, in many copies of the Admonitio Synodalis, which 
Dom Morin has traced to the authorship of St. Cesarius of Arles, 
it is enjoined that on the Wednesday before Lent the people 
must be invited to confess and must have a penance enjoined 
them proportionate to their offences according to the Pwnz- 
tentiale. There can be little doubt that in this practice, which 
was observed almost universally throughout the middle ages, 
must be sought the origin of the distribution of the ashes 
on Ash Wednesday. The penitents came up barefoot to be 
clad in hair cloth by the hands of the Bishop, and to have ashes 
put upon their heads. They were then solemnly addressed by 
him, and after the recital of certain prayers were taken by the 
hand and led out of the church. In the course of time, as the 
public penitents diminished in number, it would seem that 
the faithful at large adopted these ceremonies in part for 
themselves, the ashes being received barefoot even by the Pope 
in the twelfth and following centuries. For the benefit of the 
penitents also, as for the catechumens, the Church at a very 
early date adapted her liturgy to their special needs. In many 
parts of the West, Palm Sunday was called the dies /ndulgentia, 
and on that day special intercession was made by all the people 
for those who were in this sense under the ban of the Church. 
The archdeacon recited a sort of litany, to which the people 
responded with a holy clamour of J/udulgentia! Indulgentia! 
Many of the Gospels then read in Lent, and still preserved in 
our present liturgy, were undoubtedly selected for their appro- 
priateness to the needs of the penitents, as the comments of the 
Fathers in their sermons show. The Gospel of the raising 


1 The Gelasian Sacramentary, Ed. Wilson, p. 15. This rubric is also found, with 
a slight change of order, in the St. Gall MS. 
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of Lazarus, of the prodigal son, of the woman taken in adultery, 
are conspicuous instances, and others might easily be found. 
I am inclined to think that the institution of the Lenten curtain, 
often called in Germany the Aunger-tuch, which was hung below 
the rood-loft, shutting out the sanctuary from the gaze of the 
people from Ash Wednesday until Holy Week, must have 
a close connection with this penitential discipline. The penitents 
having been ordered out of the church, were in_ strictness 
supposed to be excluded from its precincts until they were 
reconciled, but as this literal exclusion would have shut them 
off from many works of piety which it was most desirable they 
should take part in, a sort of legal fiction was created by which 
those who stood outside the Lenten curtain were not considered 
to have entered within the sacred enclosure. In many places 
this Lenten curtain was drawn back when the words velum templi 
scissum est were read in the Passion on the Wednesday of Holy 
Week. 

The rites connected with these two last mentioned features 
of Lent, the instruction of catechumens, and the discipline of 
penitents, have long become obsolete. The catechumens ceased 
to exist as a class when the world became Christian, and infant 
baptism grew to be the universal rule. The exclusion and 
reconciliation of public penitents was practised less than two 
centuries ago in France and elsewhere, and the rite is still 
retained in the modern editions ofthe Pontificale; but the use of 
it no longer survives in any part of Christendom. At the rate 
things are going it is difficult to prevent oneself speculating 
whether our existing Lenten code may not some day be as 
much a thing of the past for the general body of the faithful, as 
the now forgotten ritual of penitents and catechumens. 


1 There is evidence of the use of such curtains as early as the ninth century 
(Gerbert, Vet. Liturg. Alleman. x. 3), and in some few isolated churches the insti- 
tution still survives, ¢.g., at Miinster and in the Cathedral of Trent. Commonly the 
Lenten curtain was drawn back on Sundays. 
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IIIL.—MAJOR-GENERAL THE HON. HUMPHREY MAVOUREZ. 


AMONG the many interesting and to me almost new phases 
of history of which I owe a tolerably intimate acquaintance 
to the Mavourez! family, not the least interesting is the history 
of the Legitimist Cause in Spain. Major-General the Hon. 
Humphrey Alphonsus Gideon Mavourez was through the Five 
Years Carlist War (1872—1876) and in the intimate service 
of King Carlos from the day, when passing over the Pyrenees, 
he knelt down and kissed the soil that was his by birthright 
divine, to the day when, the victim of treachery and unkind 
circumstances, he landed at Folkestone to receive a most 
cowardly and un-English appreciation of his heroism and 
chivalry. I am slipping into General Mavourez’ phraseology, 
for his enthusiasm is irresistibly contagious. 

Ludovic introduced me to the Hon. Humphrey, and but 
for the touching regard he has for the recommendations of his 
learned brother, I doubt whether the somewhat fierce-spoken 
soldier would have had much to say to so essentially civilian 
and prosaic a person as myself. As it is, while I feel that I am 
not admitted to intimacy, he treats me with great consideration, 
and talks to me with complete unreserve. This is a high 
distinction, for the Mavourez—and Humphrey, in particular, 
I fancy—are a little shy of the contaminating presence of 
heretics. 

Like all the Mavourez brothers, the Hon. Humphrey is 
a very striking and impressive figure. Though little over fifty, 
his hair is quite white—and has been so for many years—while 
his moustache and small fzzzo are still coal-black. He looks 
every inch a soldier, not the scarlet-faced, deep-drinking, hard- 
cursing, Braddock-like mass of matter whose every inch used 
to be considered proper of a soldier, but the wiry, agile, intrepid, 
God-fearing knight-at-arms with whom one instinctively asso- 


1 The name is pronounced Mavvers. 
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ciates deeds of great valour and personal prowess. In the 
intensity of his gaze and the devout seriousness of his expres- 
sion—as indeed also in the matter of features—he forcibly 
recalls the well-known portrait of Sir Jacob Astley in Thane’s 
Collection. Sir James Linton, I fancy, or Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
would give much to have some sittings from him in complete 
steel. 

The Hon. Humphrey is compounded of the stuff of the 
primordial aristocrat: he hates unequivocally what and 
whom he regards as evil, he loves intensely whom and what 
he believes to be good. He is devout in the extreme; he 
can serve without a thought of self: he can obey without 
question ; he can fight to extermination without a shadow 
of vengeful malice. Himself is not the centre of his universe, 
and he has no attachments that he cannot relinquish in the 
twinkling of an eye when the great Cause calls him to the front. 
His thought for those under him is most touching, but he is a 
stern disciplinarian, and I do not fancy that any of his men 
would a second time court the dread blaze of his wrath. There 
was a magnetic influence about his presence that inspired his 
troops to wondrous deeds of daring, and until, because of his 
great strategic abilities, he was attached to the King’s staff, he 
always led in person. I fancy I can hear his crisp, clear voice 
resounding among the Pyrenean rocks, calling upon the 
Voluntarios de Dios y del Rey to charge in the name of God 
and King. And while I am speaking of Humphrey’s character, 
let me say a word in thine ear, gentle reader. The pure man, 
the continent bachelor, is—say at least the myriad incontinent— 
an extinct species. Humphrey Mavourez, though the most 
virile of the virile, has no experience of impurity save his 
struggles for purity. 

The Hon. Humphrey is in much better circumstances than 
Ludovic. He enjoys the rental of five or six houses in the 
same street where Ludovic has but two. The whole of Cleresby 
Street, Strand (and much other property in the vicinity) at one 
time belonged to the Mavourez, and the east side of it is still a 
family possession. 

At present Humphrey Mavourez lives in a house in Carlos 
Street, Mayfair, I cannot help thinking because it is called 
after the Bourbon Prince whom he so greatly reveres; but 
there is another reason: it is very near to his beloved Jesuit 
Church in Farm Street. 
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When Ludovic first took me to call on his brother one 
evening, we found him seated at a big table with eight heaps 
of diminutive playing-cards before him, on to which he was 
solemnly and carefully piling from a pack in his left hand. He 
was playing Legitimist Patience. Patience is a favourite solace 
of his, but it seems that he only indulges in such forms of the 
exercise as have names of Royalist associations. Legitimist, 
King’s, Salic Law, and Metternich Patience I remember 
amongst others, and he has himself invented a highly ingenious 
and elaborate form of the game which has been christened 
Carlist Patience. He was wearing what I took to be some 
curious foreign smoking-cap: it was in reality a faded, scarlet 
boina, the famous headgear of the Basques of which I was 
afterwards to hear so much. 

The Hon. Humphrey’s sitting-room—unlike Ludovic’s—is 
not overburdened with books. His reading is principally 
limited to works on the art and history of war, but it is as 
complete in his own day as was my Uncle Toby’s in his. He 
is besides a wonderful genealogist, carrying in his head with 
astonishing facility Dumax Tables of the Bourbons, the best 
part of Debourke and the essentials of the Almanach de Gotha, 
and he has, moreover, an extensive and peculiar knowledge of 
the laws of succession of all countries down to the smallest 
Duchy. But his greatest distinction in book-learning is his 
omniscience in the noble science of heraldry: when Earl 
Marshall needs a new Garter-King (quod Deus avertat multos 
annos !), His Grace would do well to secure, if he can, the 
services of General Humphrey Mavourez. 

Gradually, in the course of many a chat, sometimes with 
Ludovic present, more often alone, I have come to know the 
story of his life. And here let me just mention that my appear- 
ance is the signal for the production of a bottle of an unpara- 
goned claret—the gift of a Poitevin Legitimist noble—a wine 
that would have called forth a new Rubaiyat from Omar 
Khayyam. We always sip it out of silver goblets, and I have 
to submit to, and to pledge, many an outlandish Royal toast, 
but it is a convenient thing to be a Pyrrhonist and have no 
positive opinions in the face of such nectar of the gods as this. 

To understand the Hon. Humphrey aright, one must know 
something of the exquisite, ineffaceable friendship that existed 
between him and his twin-brother Esmé, who was killed in 1875 
at the memorable Battle of Llajos. Until that day the souls of 
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these two brothers were grappled together with hoops of steel,. 
and the one wore the other in his heart’s core, ay, in his heart 
of hearts, as Jonathan did David. They had known no instant 
of separation, their life was that of one being ; what Esmé was, 
Humphrey was, where Humphrey went, Esmé went ; Humphrey 
regarded Esmé, who was of much gentler make, as a saint, 
Esmé looked to Humphrey as a strong guide and protector ; 
Humphrey taught Esmé how to fight, and Esmé instructed 
Humphrey in the wondrous mind of the Church. 

Both the lads left Stonyhurst (all the brothers were at 
Stonyhurst) at sixteen to become pages at the Ducal Court of 
Modena, and they received their first military education in the 
Duke’s Guardia Nobile d’Onore. They fought with the Austrians 
in 1859 against “the Revolution” (the Mavourez always describe 
their warfare as against “the Revolution,” and not as against 
such and such a nation), and so greatly did they distinguish 
themselves at Solferino and Magenta, that the Duke of Modena, 
in his exile at Vienna, conferred upon both the Order of the 
Eagle of Este. 

After the forcible deposition of their dearly loved master, 
they passed to the service of Pius IX. and, in 1860, escaped as 
by a miracle, from Cialdini’s terrible butchery at Castelfidardo. 

In 1866, the two brothers sought and obtained permission 
to pass to the Austrian service. Humphrey, who hates with 
the full energy of his nature, Prussia and all her ways, must 
have snorted with a fierce delight at the thought of meeting the 
detested Brandenburger face to face. But this, to his great 
grief, was not to be. He and Esmé were drafted into the 
Archduke Albrecht’s division for service in Italy. They saw 
nothing of the new needle-gun or Austria’s humiliation, but 
fought with brilliancy and dash against the treacherous 
Sardinians at the splendid Battle of Custozza. 

Humphrey and Esmé left the Austrian service with the 
grade of Captain and the star of the Military Order of Maria 
Theresa. And then they were to enter upon an epoch of their 
lives that Humphrey always speaks of with the tenderest 
veneration and most glowing enthusiasm. 

The Vicar of Christ was sore pressed by the Revolution 
which threatened to engulf the Patrimony of St. Peter. 
Napoleon III. was still hesitating whether he should intervene. 
Then up rose Athanase de Charette, a modern Bayard, without 
fear and without reproach, and sent forth a sounding call to the 
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chivalry of Europe. A host of the high-spirited and devout 
youths of all countries— but especially of fair France and loyal 
Ireland—responded to the call, and deep was the fervour and 
strong the resolve with which Humphrey and Esmé offered 
their swords to the suffering Father of the faithful. This body of 
young men formed the celebrated band of the Pontifical Zouaves. 

And very soon came the opportunity of hard and illustrious 
service. First the slight reverse of Monte Rotondo, and a few 
days after, the triumph of Mentana. It was the 4th of November, 
St. Charles’ day; the dread Garibaldi was there in person: 
Humphrey was burning to meet him ; the little Pontifical Army 
was face to face with a vast outnumbering host of the most 
relentless of the revolutionaries. 

A brilliant charge, and the red-shirts were driven to shelter 
in the Vigna-Santucci. 

“Forward the Zouaves!” yelled Charette, “or I will die 
without you.” 

“The Colonel shall not die without me while I live,” shouted 
Humphrey. (His mother was a Miss O’Neill.) 

Another living whistling whirlwind and the Garibaldini fly 
to safety in the Castle of Mentana. The falling darkness 
protects them; in the morning there is no trace of Garibaldi, 
his red-shirted hordes have dispersed, and the Patrimony of 
St. Peter is saved for a time. 

The two brothers stood shoulder to shoulder in the breach 
of Porta Pia on the 20th of September, 1870, and then the great 
wish of Humphrey’s life was to be realized: he was to come to 
close quarters with the Prussian at last. Poor France was 
stricken unto death: it was her Christian sons who, in the West, 
were to make one supreme effort for the Eldest Daughter of 
the Church. 

Charette calls again in clarion tones: the legion of his loyal 
Zouaves rallies round him: Humphrey and Esmé are there. 
Henri Cathelineau calls to la Vendée where his name is a name 
to conjure with, and the peasants of the ‘erre des géants flock 
to him in thousands. Charette raises the white oriflamme of 
the Sacred Heart, Cathelineau the blue standard of our Lady. 

Was there ever a battle like the Battle of Patay which 
followed? Not if we measure battles by the high hopes and 
daring deeds of a handful of the just. 


O Patay! Patay! ’Twas a glorious day! 
The Teutons came on in battle array, 
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In the sweep of a course, that had known no remorse, 
In the pride of batallions that nothing could stay. 

And they closed with Christ’s Franks in a bloody affray, 
And the Franks of Christ held them fiercely at bay ; 
And the shame of fair France was wiped out and away 
At Patay! Patay! on a glorious day. 


Patay was a defeat, but a defeat as illustrious as a victory. 
All the standards were saved, and the oriflamme of the Sacred 
Heart _.became the winding-sheet of the last King of the eldest 
branch of the Bourbons. 

And now I come to the most eventful and determining 
epoch in Humphrey’s adventurous career, the Carlist War of 
1872—1876. 

The Spanish Revolution of 1868 had overthrown Queen 
Isabella ; it was the tactics of the Revolution that had placed 
her on the throne in defiance of a fundamental law of the realm. 
Spain was the prey of a miserable and factious Republic. Don 
Carlos, Duke of Madrid, whose grandfather, Carlos V., had been 
excluded by this violation of the constitution, was lawful King 
of Spain by operation of her Salic law, and by favour of God’s 
Providence he was eminently fitted to be the generalissimo of 
a Crusade that had for its end the vindication of popular rights 
and the restoration of law and liberty. From Geneva he called 
to his countrymen ; enthusiasm ran high; men of good-will of 
all countries, and again especially of France and Ireland, 
responded to his call. Humphrey and Esmé were among the 
first. They needed no introduction: they had known the 
King’s brother, Alphonsus, who was a Zouave, at Rome, and 
the late Lord Cleresby had fought under Zumalacarregui for 
Carlos V. The King was a man of keen insight into good 
character; he attached Humphrey to himself, and Esmé 
followed as a matter of course. 

On the 2nd of May, 1872, the King with a mere handful 
crossed over the border. At the place of rendezvous no chiefs, 
no bands, and for all arms a solitary bayonet. The King 
seized upon this and waving it on high, cried: Viva ? Espagna! 
—Viva Carlos Séimo! answered, exultantly, the sanguine 
handful of his followers. 

Hard upon this followed the disaster of Oroquieta; the 
King underwent the fate of Prince Charles Edward after 
Culloden. He crept from place to place, and after thrilling 
hair-breadth scapes, and moving accidents, and most disastrous 
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chances, he escaped the insolent foe and reached French 
territory. The rising had been premature, but the war was to 
be carried on in good earnest next year. 

Humphrey Mavourez gained great renown by his numerous 
daring exploits and his great personal prowess. The Cause 
inspired him with keen ardour; the mountain warfare, requiring 
the most skilful strategy, just suited his military genius, and 
the deep religiousness of his soldiers filled him with the utmost 
love and admiration for them. He was a recognized cucecillo 
with the title of Colonel; the gentle and polished Esmé was 
one of the King’s aide-de-camps. 

There is something very touching to me in the fact that 
Humphrey Mavourez set himself, from the very beginning of 
the war, to master the difficult Basque language, so that he 
might be more completely in touch with his men. After a 
day’s hard fighting or weary marching, he might be seen, Van 
Eys’ grammar in hand, puzzling out, by the light of a camp- 
fire, the intricacies of that very tough language. He made 
really remarkable progress with it, and enjoyed in consequence 
the most unbounded popularity among the Basques. 

He was known in the Royalist army as E/ Caballero del 
Santo Rosario from the fact that, unlike other officers, but like 
his own rank and file, he wore a rosary at his button-hole. 
This rosary is now hung round a statue of the Virgin Mary in 
his sitting-room: it is of blue lapis-lazuli with a small silver 
crucifix attached. When a chaplain was wanting, Humphrey 
used himself to kneel in front of his regiment and lead in the 
recital of the Rosary. 

It is most delightful to hear him talk of these stirring days. 
Every battle, every skirmish that he took part in, he invests 
with a vivid and picturesque interest. But, O boys of England 
and young men of Great Britain, would that you could gather 
with me round the brave general, and hear him tell himself the 
wondrous story of the memorable Battle of Llajos, where he 
himself was the soul of the fight, and where Esmé, his brother, 
was slain. 

It was at noon on a bright frosty February day that the 
Royal army, twenty thousand strong, commanded by the King 
in person, and equipped with the Remingtons brought them by 
Colonel d’Albanie in the saucy little Santa Margarita, reached 
the base of the range of mountains they had been traversing. 
They were going to possess themselves of the little town of 
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Ollojueces before the “ Patriots” could reach it. But lo! on 
the gentle sloping hills opposite, there suddenly appeared a 
strong host of the enemy. What is to be done? The King 
summoned a Council of War; he listened with respect and 
attention to the opinions of his generals. They were unani- 
mous for a retreat, which was still possible. It was madness to 
fight against such odds, and with sheer mountains behind them. 
Then came the King’s turn. 

“ Sefiores,” he said, “I am but twenty-six, and some of you 
fought forty years since with my grandfather of illustrious 
memory. I have ever deferred to your white hairs and military 
genius to the great benefit of my Cause. But to-day—forgive 
me—my instinct must prevail over the great weight of your 
military opinion. Sejiores, we will fight, and that instantly.” 

The King’s appearance was splendid and _heart-stirring. 
He was wearing the blue uniform of a colonel of the Royal 
Guards ; his tall military boots shone as they might have done 
at a Madrid parade ; his head-gear was a white basque dotna : 
from his neck were suspended the insignia of the Golden 
Fleece, and on his breast glittered the star of Our Lady of 
Montesa and the cross of the Order of St. Ferdinand. His 
dark, handsome face, his piercing eyes, his fine tall figure, his 
affable, courteous, and courageous bearing, proclaimed him for a 
prince and soldier of no ordinary kind. 

There is bustle and stir in the Royal army. Aide-de-camp 
Esmé gallops to the left with orders that they are to open the 
fight with steady volleys, followed by a bayonet charge. It was 
splendidly done ; the “ Patriot” right is manifestly shaken. 

Esmé gallops back to the staff. The King is in high spirits. 
“Ah, Capitain Mavourez,” he said, “cest magnifique et cest la 
guerre.’ And he gave him fresh orders for Marshall Pedrillo in 
command of the right. 

Esmé struck spurs and was off again, but alas! poor cavalier, 
it was to be his last ride. The Royal right and Patriot left had 
as yet been glaring at one another without advancing ; both 
evidently meditated some ruse. But now the enemy showed 
signs of moving forward, and were sending out skirmishers in 
advance. Poor Esmé on his return passed dangerously near 
their fire. Presently his arms went up and he fell heavily to 

the ground. Dead, or dying, or only badly wounded ? 
Humphrey, who is now a general on the staff, and who is 
chafing at his forced inaction, has followed him with his eyes 
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and sees everything, but not a muscle of his face moved. The 
King cast upon him a look of deep compassion. 

Suddenly, at a point on the right, a curious thing happened. 
A slight bustle, an impatient altercation, and a grizzled major 
dismounted from his horse, and handed it to a sturdy young 
priest, who mounts and gallops in hot haste to where Esmé is 
lying. He lifts him tenderly on to the horse in front of him, 
and carefully and leisurely rides back under the skirmishers’ fire 
towards the Royal staff. Esmé’s head is resting on the priest’s 
left shoulder, the priest has brought his ear down very close to 
Esmeé’s lips. Humphrey raised his glass: he saw the priest’s 
right hand go up in the sign of the Cross, and then he knew 
that his brother was making his last confession, and that the 
brave Cura had risked his life to hear it. 

The priest advanced with his lifeless burden to the Royal 
staff, dismounted, approached the King, and reverently kissed 
his hand. 

“ Sire,” he said, “the saintly officer whose soul has, I trust, 
this very instant sped past the gates of Purgatory straight to 
the realms of Paradise, bade me with his latest breath kiss your 
Royal hand in his name, and convey to your Majesty his fervent 
wishes for the present and future success of the cause of God 
and the King.” 

The King was deeply moved. Humphrey sat his horse like 
an iron statue: how much longer can he bear the crushing 
weight of his poignant grief in the terrible strain of inaction ? 

But there is no time for thoughts of sympathy, for two 
appalling things have happened. The brave Marshall Pedrillo 
commanding the Royal right had just come to the front of his 
troops to order the opening of the fight. “ Voluntarios de Dios 
y del Rey!” he began, when he fell mortally wounded by a 
stray bullet of the enemy’s skirmishes. 

At the same moment the ranks of the Patriot left opened, 
and twelve magnificent pieces of ordnance dashed up and were 
put in position. 

“My God!” cried the King. He had been told by a traitor 
scout that the enemy were without cannon, else he would 
never have risked a battle. But a supreme effort must be 
made. 

“T will myself lead those brave fellows on the right!” he 
cried, as he began to move towards them. 

Some of the villagers of Llajos—a loyal village—had come 
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out to see the fight, and had stationed themselves near the staff. 
Two women rushed forward and seized the King’s bridle. 

“ Perish our husbands, our brothers, and our sons,” they said, 
“but your Majesty shall not expose his sacred person.” 

The King was nonplussed for a moment. He caught 
Humphrey’s eye, and read there the eager offer of his 
service. 

“No, General Mavourez, I cannot afford to lose you,” he 
said. 

“Do not fear for me, sire,” cried Humphrey. “God will not 
grant me the happiness of so soon rejoining my brother ; for 
my sins He has taken him from me, and for my sins I shall 
have to live long years without him.” 

“Go, then,” said the King, “and God and our Lady be with 
you.” - 

Humphrey drew his sword and saluted. 

“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” cried the King, 
with a gentle smile. 

Humphrey galloped swiftly to the right. 

“Voluntarios de Dios y del Rey!” he cried. “The King has 
sent me to command you. The Cause itself depends upon 
your bravery to-day. You are to advance with me and silence 
yonder guns. Many of you will fall; if but a hundred of you 
survive you are still to press on. The King beholds you. And, 
remember, men, that you are, fighting under the eyes of the 
Queen of Heaven. Follow me! Viva el Rey! Viva 
L’Espagna !” 

“Viva el Rey! Viva ?Espagna!” was the enthusiastic 
response, and not less enthusiastic were the shouts of “ Viva el 
Caballero del Santo Rosario!” 

The Royalist victory was a brilliant one; the dread dozen 
of ordnance and many stands of arms fell into their hands. 
The enemy were in full retreat. On the summit of the rising 
ground lately occupied by the “ Patriots,” the clement King 
arrested the pursuit; he would shed no drop of Spanish blood 
that could possibly be saved. 

The battle over, Humphrey’s one thought was of his brother. 
He had a canvas chapelle ardente put up on the hill-side, where 
loving hands tenderly laid out the body of the soldier-saint, 
whither hundreds of rugged Basques and Catalans flocked to 
pray for the repose of the soul of their beloved General’s 
brother. 
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There Humphrey himself remained all night in prayer and 
silent lamentation, and when his orderly sought him out in the 
morning, he noticed that the General’s hair had turned snow- 
white. 

It is a matter of history how the heroic struggle of Don 
Carlos ended. All was done that man could do, and all was 
done in vain. No, not in vain, says Humphrey: the blood of 
heroes cannot be shed in vain. From the soil watered by their 
blood, a new and invincible army of the Volunteers is to arise, 
and when the King once more crosses the border, he will 
infallibly be carried by their strong right arms into the enjoy- 
ment of his own again. 

For my own part, I cannot but rejoice that I have been 
brought so intimately into contact with Carlism, even though 
it has disturbed the healthful music of my pulses, and caused 
my temperate blood to course hotly in my veins. So far asa 
poor Pyrrhonist may say so, it seems to me a pure and a holy 
Cause, and explain it as I may, I am constrained to love it. 
But there is just a touch of malice in my love, for Carlism is 
the confusion of my pet aversions, the cocksure scientists and the 
crotchety progressists. If self-admiration have not altogether 
stopped the long ears and closed the dull eyes of these superior 
persons, there is many a lesson in what they call altruism, and 
many a lesson in what they consider liberty, which they might 
learn with profit to themselves and peace to the community 
from the noble Catholic peasantry of Spain. 

And so, in a sense, I cry as heartily as any Carlista: “Viva 
Don Carlos! Abajos los liberales !” 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


ues 


Reviews. 


I.—MR. GILLOW’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 


IT is with sincere pleasure that we receive the fourth volume 
of Mr. Gillow’s most valuable work. That every student of 
Catholic History so esteems it, and will so esteem it, admits, we 
think, of no question. It offers us in a clear and intelligible 
form a complete body of evidence on Catholic History from 
Reformation times downwards, which in this shape we seek in 
vain elsewhere. Its comprehensiveness is also remarkable. To 
begin with, Mr. Gillow provides us with precise information 
concerning all our Catholic books and their authors, and any 
one who refers to his pages will be surprised to find the number 
of books claiming mention, and the universality of the subjects 
of which they treat. It is rare that a man of mark passes his 
life without writing or printing something, consequently (as in 
Mr. Gillow’s comprehensive plan place is found for the authors 
of manuscript writings as well as for those of printed books), 
his first principle of selection at once brings together almost 
every person of note. In order, however, to make his book 
quite complete our author includes all martyrs and the chief 
confessors of the faith (a goodly number), our leading church- 
men, statesmen, soldiers, musicians, printers, artists, adding 
notices of many nuns, ladies, and converts. He also furnishes 
us with information about churches, missions and colleges, news- 
papers and periodicals, about everything in short to which the 
historical student is likely to desire introduction. 

Having said thus much in general of Mr. Gillow’s volumes, 
we proceed to justify our remarks by some references and 
quotations. Under the name of Henry Longe, who was 
chaplain to the Sherburnes at Stonyhurst from 1666 to 1676, 
we learn some interesting particulars about the mission at 
Stonyhurst at that time, as also that before the Jesuits had been 


1 Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics. By Joseph Gillow. 
Volume IV. KEMto Mgr. London: Burns and Oates. 572 pp. 
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expelled from Liege, Mr. Weld had twice offered his mansion 
to the Vicars Apostolic, first as an Episcopal residence, then as 
a college for the exiled secular clergy from Douay, so that 
“ Ushaw” was once nearly being “Stonyhurst.” These details 
escaped Father Gerard when compiling his fascinating history. 

In the biographical notices we are glad to notice the 
attention that has been paid to settling genealogies and to 
correct topography. Mr. Gillow has consulted the publications 
of many local societies, and has drawn from thence many 
particulars of interest. The account of the Venerable John 
Lambton illustrates these good points. We are especially glad 
to have the bill of costs for the execution brought under our 
notice. 

The notices of Catholic Opinion (pp. 300 and 307), The 
Catholic Times (ibid), The Lamp (p. 301),and The Tablet (p. 339), 
may be quoted as samples of an interesting class of entry, to 
which belongs also that of the long career of Zhe Catholic Direc- 
ory (p. 463), summarized from Father Thurston’s article in THE 
MONTH for February, 1882. The account of the unpublished 
“Douay Diaries” (sub voce Knox) is really valuable, so too is 
the description of the “ Kirk Papers,” and the “ Knaresborough 
Collections.” 

Two names of first-rate importance for the history of the 
Church in England, fall within the portion of the work treated 
in the fourth volume, namely those of Dr. Lingard and Cardinal 
Manning, the former of whom by the erudition and fairness 
which marked his literary work, forced the world of letters to 
admit into its foremost ranks a Catholic historian, in much the 
same way as our late Cardinal compelled recognition in other 
circles of the body which he represented with so much power, 
Each of these striking figures is well sketched by Mr. Gillow. 

However, as we should never cease if we tried to point out 
all the good points in this volume, we must pass on to the less 
grateful, but in reality, more helpful task of indicating some 
points in which our author has been less happy. As for 
omissions—when we say that we have noticed only one of 
importance, that of Father Lythgoe, S.J., we feel that we 
are relapsing into the language of praise. Some faults 
of the press are of course inevitable in a book like the 
present, but misprints in Latin, printed in italics, are blemishes 
which detract more seriously from scholarly finish. Occasional 
errors among such multitudes of names and numbers, are also 
NN 
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to be expected, but, so far as we see, they are rare. A 
more serious defect, the only serious defect in fact which we 
notice, is made in the very difficult and delicate task of 
abridging the history of the various controversies which have 
taken place between Catholics. Mr. Gillow here once or twice 
enters into unnecessary detail, as in his account of the troubles 
of Canon McDonnell. Again, Mr. Gillow is accustomed to 
give us his accounts of these controversies in the very words of 
the controversialists concerned. This is an admirable, and 
where both sides can be given, an ideal practice. When, how- 
ever, there is only room to set forth one side, it should be 
clearly stated that the views enunciated are controverted views. 
Mr. Gillow is not always sufficiently explicit here, and thereby 
occasionally lays himself open to misconception, as, for instance, 
in his account of the Rev. Laurence Mayes, p. 545. Similarly 
on pp. 38, 536, and 547, there are some hard things about a 
certain Religious Order. That they should have been uttered 
long ago and in the heat of dispute is no wonder. But will not 
many readers be puzzled at finding them here without the 
explanation of their origin? Some may guess the reason when 
they see that controversial writers are mentioned among the 
names at the end of the articles in question. We fancy, however, 
that only a few will make this deduction unaided. 

We venture to suggest that before this truly great work is 
brought to a completion, we may be furnished with such 
desirable supplements as would be afforded by alphabetical 
lists aiding searchers to identify works wherein the author’s 
names are either wanting or disguised, or to follow both sides 
of a controversy, or again to trace the histories of missions, 
convents, colleges, and similar institutions. Quests of this 
nature do not naturally suggest the names of individuals 
under which to look. 

We have said, “ before this work is brought to a completion,” 
for we decline to accept seriously the Publisher’s notice prefixed 
to the volume under review, which tells us to expect “ the fifth 
and concluding volume” in the autumn of this year. Four volumes 
have been found none too many to carry the work over rather 
less than half the ground to be covered. Can it then be 
imagined that a quarter of that space will suffice to complete 
it? Moreover those who have any practical acquaintance with 
Catholic biography will probably have discovered what a 
tendency Catholic names have to gravitate towards the bottom 
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of the alphabet. The biographies still to come range from 
Milner to Wiseman, and include, to name only a few, such 
names as, More, Morris, Newman, Parsons, Plowden, Pope, 
Sander, Southwell, Stapleton, Tierney, Ullathorne, Walmesley, 
Ward, Waterton, Weld, and Woodhead. It would be 
nothing short of a calamity if the author who has carried the 
work so far in so admirable a manner, were obliged to depart 
from his own standards, and treat inadequately what is 
undoubtedly the most important portion of his subject. 


2.—A COMMENTARY ON GENESIS.! 


In view of the place taken in Catholic exegetical literature 
by the Cursus Scripture Sacre, it was natural to look with 
interest for the appearance of the volumes on the Pentateuch. 
At length the volume on Genesis is out, and the name of the 
author, Father F. von Hummelauer, a name not unknown to the 
English clergy through his missionary labours, will make his 
book of interest to not a few, whilst to others it will be a 
guarantee that the work has been done by a writer well 
equipped with the necessary qualifications. Indeed, one 
thing can be confidently predicted, that no reader who has 
taken the pains to study this commentary on Genesis, will fail 
to recognize, whether he accepts the conclusions drawn or not, 
that the author is a man of wide acquaintance with the literature 
of his subject, modern as well as ancient, Rationalistic as well 
as Catholic, archeological and scientific as well as exegetical ; 
that he is keenly alive to the difficulties in the interpretation 
of Genesis which recent thought and discovery have brought into 
prominence: that he has the true gift, not so common, of 
exegesis; and that his conclusions and suggestions are the 
outcome of serious, candid, and large-minded personal study. 
And if there are readers who think he concedes too little, 
and readers who think he concedes too much, to the demands 
of modern theorizing, the one class must acknowledge that 
he tries his best to set forth effectively the grounds on which 
further concessions are demanded, whilst the other must allow 
the soundness of the principles which he is always careful 
to keep in view: the principle, laid down by Leo XIII. in his 
recent Encyclical, that no erroneous statement in the original 


1 Cursus Scriptura Sacre; Commentarius in Genesim. Auctore Francisco de 
Hummelauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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of the inspired text can be supposed, the principle that in 
matters of dogmatic truth the authority of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion is paramount, and the principle that where Scripture and 
science, or history, meet on the same domain, the voice of the 
latter is to be heard, not set aside. On this last point Father 
von Hummelauer states his minds in the following wise words : 


The contents of (the first eleven chapters of Genesis) appertain to 
the secular sciences as much as to sacred history. Thus we are taught 
cosmegony by astronomy, geology, paleontology, as well as by the 
sacred writings; it would be unbecoming not to know what anthropo- 
logists and archzologists have to say on the original condition of the 
human race ; on the Deluge we must listen not only to the history and 
traditions of races, but also to geology ; on the tables of races in Genesis, 
chap. x., history, ethnography, philology, and anthropology need to be 
heard; and on the chronology of the primitive period, history, archzeology, 
ethnography, and language. Nearly all these sciences in former ages 
were very imperfect and full of grave errors, yet Catholic commentators 
expounded the sacred text not merely according to its letter, but also 
so as to harmonize its pronouncements with the scientific conclusions 
accepted at the time. The same course is followed, and most properly, 
by modern commentators. Now it is clear from this that the inter- 
pretations of the ancients were mixed with much error, occasioned not 
by the character of the sacred text, but by their scientific tenets. And 
as no man of sense will deny that in our age the sciences have made 
immense progress, and have disengaged themselves, and are continuing 
to disengage themselves, from innumerable prejudices, it follows that a 
commentator on these parts of Genesis ought not to show himself too 
attached to ancient, or too hostile to modern scientific teaching, but 
that he should be always prepared, on the condition of religiously 
adhering to the literal sense, to revise, correct, and if necessary even 
repudiate, received expositions. 


The general question of the component elements in the 
Pentateuch, or Hexateuch, and of the explanation of its present 
form, Father F. von Hummelauer does not discuss in this 
volume. To discuss it before his readers have in hand all his 
detailed comments on these books would be premature. But 
to the construction of the Book of Genesis he necessarily devotes 
some pages of introduction. The writer to whom we owe the 
present form of Genesis could not in any case have been more 
ancient than the Exodus, and we are moved to consider what 
could have been the sources of his information. As we 
know, ultra-rationalistic criticism will not tolerate the notion 
of an authentic tradition securely preserved ; but, referring 
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the redaction of Genesis, as of the subsequent books, to 
the post-exilic period, regards it as having consisted in a 
patching together of written documents containing popular 
myths. For the establishment of this theory it relies on 
supposed contradictions between the different parts, differences 
of style, and the use of the Divine names, Elohim, Jahveh, &c. 
The alternative theory is that of a tradition mainly oral, though 
possibly in some parts committed to writing, having its origin 
in the age and region to which the events recorded appertain, 
and, under the Providence of God, faithfully preserved till the 
time when the writer of Genesis incorporated it into his work. 
This traditional theory has in its favour its natural probability, 
and also its analogy with the way in which the common text 
of the Synoptic Gospels was, according to the best opinion, 
originally preserved. It ought, then, to have the preference 
over its rival, unless conclusively set aside on critical grounds. 
Before, however, criticism can attain any certain results, Father 
F. von Hummelauer warns us that it must be sure that it has 
the original text, and that this is impossible. The use of the 
Divine names is not even put forward so much now as it was a 
few decades ago, but he has an important section to prove the 
insecurity of any inferences assuming that our present text 
gives these names as they were in the original, and he gathers 
from the well-known text, Exodus vi. 2, that previously to the 
time of Moses the name of Jahveh had not been employed at 
all. He then asks himself whether the most rational supposition 
is not that when it is found in the present text of Genesis, the 
cause is to be sought in a systematic substitution, on grounds of 
mistaken piety, during the period preceding the Samaritan 
schism. On this point he lays down some canons, the applica- 
tion of which seems to him to explain the course taken in this 
process of gradual substitution. Then, again, if the text of 
the original narratives was orally preserved through many ages, 
whilst Eastern habits and the spirit presumably instilled into 
the patriarchal stock can explain a substantial fixity, allowances 
must be made for minor changes and substitutions of language, 
especially when we bear in mind how language itself was 
gradually changing. If these are the conditions under which 
the text was transmitted, inferences from linguistic differences, 
though not altogether impossible or unsuitable, must be too 
hazardous to found any conclusive argument against the tradi- 
tional theory. On these grounds Father F. von Hummelauer 
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works, and gathers that the construction of Genesis is suffi- 
ciently explained if we postulate three strata of oral tradition, 
an Adamic or pre-Noetic stratum, a Noetic or pre-Abrahamic 
stratum, and an Abrahamic or pre-Mosaic stratum; each of 
these containing a commencing portion contributed by Adam, 
Noe, Abraham, or their contemporaries, and progressive 
additions by the following generations to record their own 
history. The unity, in the sense explained, of these strata he 
defends in detail against arguments to the contrary from the 
alleged contradictions and linguistic specialities. 

On the cosmogony, in the first chapter, Father von 
Hummelauer adopts the Vision Theory, first propounded by 
Kurtz. Possibly he is too positive that the Concordist Theory 
is utterly exploded, not merely in its extreme form, but even 
when it relies on a general harmony. But he works out the 
Vision Theory in a most interesting and exhaustive manner, 
with the result that in his pages it is much more persuasive 
than in those of Kurtz. The idea rests on the unquestionable 
fact that any knowledge of the cosmogony must have been 
derived from revelation. If there was a revelation, it must 
either have been given in word, or—as for instance in Isaias 
x. 28, &c.; Jerem. i. 13 ; Ezech. ix. g—in symbol. It is charac- 
teristic of a revelation given in symbol, that whilst faithfully 
declaring the substance of the fact, it does not necessarily 
adhere to the fact, but only to the sort of fact, in the details. 
Just as an artist, in designing an historical picture, is careful to 
be accurate as to the substantial features, but allows himself to 
draw freely on imagination for the details. 

The character of the Deluge is carefully discussed in this 
commentary. The old theory of a deluge universal even in 
regard to space, the author puts aside, though giving all the 
arguments in its favour. The theory that it destroyed the entire 
race but did not extend to uninhabited districts, he estimates 
as the common opinion in the present day. On the still more 
modern suggestion that not even all men were destroyed by the 
Flood, he guards himself against expressing any opinion as to 
its admissibility ; he confines himself to the task of exhibiting 
the arguments on either side, as regards the bearing of the 
theory both on the text of Scripture, and on the teaching of 
ecclesiastical tradition. In this setting forth, however, the 
reasons for and against of the new theory he is most impartial 
and most helpful. Indeed the advocates themselves of the new 
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theory will probably recognize that their arguments are nowhere 
more effectively presented than in the work before us. We 
ourselves must imitate the author in refraining from any 
expression of personal opinion on a question of such delicacy. 
We may note, however, as of interest a fact which Father 
von Hummelauer mentions: namely, that on December 14, 
1892, a Barnabite student was permitted to defend the admis- 
sibility of this theory in a Grand Act in the Halls of the 
Propaganda, under the presidency of the Cardinal Vicar. 

There are many other points in this interesting volume on 
which we should have liked to dwell, did the opportunity 


permit. But enough has been said to indicate its quality. 


3.—LIFE AFTER DEATH.! 


In this little volume Father John Vaughan has collected a 
series of articles originally written for the Catholic Times, and 
not designed for republication as one organic whole. This 
circumstance, as he remarks in his Introduction, must of course 
to some extent tell against the book, for the readers of a news- 
paper are prepared for a style of writing more free and familiar 
than generally commends itself to those of a more formal work. 
At the same time, there will probably be found in this particular 
instance countervailing advantages at least equally important. 
The author’s object has been to obtain a hearing amongst as 
large a section as possible of the people, that he may speak to 
them of subjects the most grave and vital that can claim 
their interest, which are at the same time fast dropping 
altogether out of the thoughts of men. We have had enough 
and to spare of philosophic disquisitions upon the nature and 
destinies of man, his responsibility, his obligations, his past, and 
his future,and it is not by such treatises that the practical 
results to be arrived at appear likely to be secured. Man is in 
no case wholly a thinking creature, and in the majority of 
instances the faculty of thought is far from being his strongest 
point, or that on which he can rely to secure his true happiness. 
What is wanted, even more than intellectual lucidity, for the 
purpose of assisting those who are groping in the dark, and 
cannot stifle their instructive yearning for something more 

1 Life after Death, or Reason and Revelation on the Immortality of the Soul. A 


popular treatise, by Rev. John S. Vaughan. London and Dublin, 1895. Pp. xxiii., 
219. Price Is. 6d. ; in cloth, 2s. 
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satisfying than they have found, is the gift of conveying a sense 
of sympathy; of establishing some sort of personal relation 
with one’s readers, and inducing them to regard their would-be 
teacher as a friend. This, we conceive, is what the uncon- 
ventional, we had almost said the free-and-easy, style of these 
chapters is likely to effect, for while the writer is plentiful in 
argument, and uncompromising in doctrine, no one can possibly 
set him down as a dry lecturer, still less describe him by that 
most opprobious of terms, “a preacher.” The following sample 
may serve to illustrate our meaning : 


Place a man at the organ. He is playing some grand sonata from 
Beethoven or Chopin. All of a sudden the music ceases. Must we 
conclude that the musician has perished, or lost his power of playing ? 
No; it is the blower who has stopped blowing, that is all. In other 
words, though the musician has his fingers on the key-board, and 
possesses as much intelligence and talent as ever, there is no music, 
because the instrument is no longer in a condition to respond to his 
touch. Ina similar way, the soul cannot show the same quickness of 
intelligence, and retentiveness of memory, and playfulness of imagina- 
tion, when its instrument, the brain, is out of order, as when it is acting 
through a healthy and thoroughly sound instrument. All admit the 
influence of the body on the soul, just as they admit the influence of 
the soul on the body ; but to do so is not to identify soul and body. 
When we say that a sportsman will do more execution with a modern 
quick-firing breech-loader than he will with an antiquated blunder- 
buss, we do not, on that account, identify the man with the fowling- 
piece. (p. 98.) 

A brief but valuable Preface, not mentioned on the title- 
page, contributed by Canon Moyes, deals with the relation 
between Faith and Reason. This fundamental question is 
treated with great lucidity and the most studied moderation, 
and within the compass of no more than thirteen pages, gives 
a most valuable sketch of the position taken up by Catholics, 
which is so often and so grievously misunderstood and 
caricatured. 


4—POEMS BY PIERRE DE BOUCHAUD.! 


In France at the present moment poets are both numerous 
and prolific. Up they spring and somehow seem to flourish— 
though the fruit is not always of the most palatable quality— 
like the cherry-trees of their own sunny land. We in England 


1 Rhythmes et Nombres, Par Pierre de Bouchaud. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, 1895. 
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who are now confined to the sensuousness of a Swinburne—our 
other existing poets being either too mediocre, purposeless, or 
infantine to have separately, or conjointly, made a name in the 
world—cannot regard the poetical activity of our transmarine 
neighbours without some wonder. Civilization, though it 
furnishes the matter-of-fact with comforts, does not supply 
the poet with themes. The golden age when life was not 
complex and language philosophical, is now past. We live in 
a superscientific era when attempts are being made to reduce 
all things, spiritual and material, to dry prosaic science; and 
poetry as a consequence receives neither nourishment nor 
favour. It is therefore rare, or, where it is common and prolific, 
mostly poor. France has, however, many singers, and all 
that is to be regretted is that so many of them should have 
taken new roads only because they are new. New-fangled 
ideals are everywhere the order of the day, and novelty is the 
sole test to which modern literature is subjected by a flippant 
public. Is it, asks the public when some fresh work is presented 
to it, is it the same old-fashioned fare to which we have been 
so long accustomed? Yes. Then we want it not. Is it new? 
It is, though its quality is questionable. Then we take it 
regardless of the quality. 

France, then, cannot perhaps be blamed if she, or to speak 
accurately, Paris, has her shops of novelty in the poetry ware: 
her symbolists, her decadents, her diabolists, and her many 
others ; equally new, equally faulty, equally pernicious. Where 
there is not depravity there is worthlessness. Paul Verlaine 
and Catulle Mendes can hardly be expected to shed much 
illumination in art or in morals. But they have disciples, and 
a clientele all the same; and all such will always receive 
encouragement, no matter how eccentric they be, because of 
the tendency of weak minds to worship what they imagine to 
be, and what easily is, superior intellect. But there are still 
some modern workers who do not blindly become disciples of 
the newer masters, and who are content to make their way 
along the more beaten paths of poetry making no attempt to 
scale, by more daring and dangerous routes, the Parnassus they 
long to attain. M. Pierre de Bouchaud is, happily, one of these. 

He has many masters: cultivating as far as he is able the 
majestic vocabulary of Hugo, to a marked degree the classicism 
of Leconte de Lisle, slightly the colour of Paul Bourget, 
and too little, it must be said with regret, the simplicity and 
humanity of Frangois Coppée. 
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His chief claim to merit must rest on technique which is, 
in the majority of his poems, faultless, in the others, nearly. 
so. He is specially happy in the sonnet and in some original 
lyrical forms. His lines are nearly always graceful, his rhymings 
correct: Yet one rises from a perusal of his book with dis- 
appointment. It is true that the poems called Sz/houettes de 
Sazsons, abound in charmful expression, notably Le Poéme des 
Lilas, and La Rafale; that the Heures Attiques and Heures 
Latines are full of most highly finished passages. One feels, 
however, that one is breathing a created atmosphere, that the 
nature seen by the poet is an artificial one. 

In addition to artificiality he has faults that are common to 
a good deal of French poetry: a wearisome partiality for 
mythological ornament, a perpetual use of personification, and 
that very unpoetical tendency to turn images into abstractions. 
It is a pity that no effort should have been made to avoid these 
time-worn faults, which are, and will be as long as they are 
practised, the principal blots on French poetry. 

In the next place, M. de Bouchaud lacks depth of feeling ; 
indeed, any feeling he does exhibit is of an extremely 
superficial kind. Would that he had set himself to imitate 
more the humanity of Coppée! It is not until the concluding 
pages of the book are reached that we discover any endeavour 
to touch the chords of human emoticon. In the section entitled 
“Prés des Humbles” (and fittingly dedicated to Francois 
Coppée) there is a poem called “Deux Douleurs.” Two 
mothers, one a marquise, the other a workwoman, have each 
lost a child. The grief they suffer and the consolation they 
receive are contrasted. Many of the stanzas are beautiful, and 
altogether the poem is the most satisfying and perhaps the most 
original in the volume. It is to be hoped that the future essays 
of M. de Bouchaud will tend more in this direction, for human 
feeling is always interesting, always lasting, and every attempt 
to describe or express it is valuable. Otherwise he has little to 
learn. He can be picturesque and he can be finished. The 
following poem, selected rather owing to its shortness than its 
superiority to other numbers in the volume, may be quoted as 


a specimen : 

LA NUIT TOMBANTE. 
Le Soir tombe. Les Bruits ont cessé dans la plaine. 
Du firmament troué d’étoiles d’or descend 
La paix des belles nuits et leur calme puissant. 
Sous la vofite opaline et d’immensité pleine 


Common Errors in Pronunciation. 


Le couchant resplendit comme un cratére en feu. 
Dans les airs parfumés passent les hirondelles 
Poussants leur cris aigus et revenants, fidéles, 
Nicher sous notre toit quand le ciel se fait bleu. 


Soudain, sur l’épaisseur de la forét la lune 

Répand les feux follets de sa fréle clarté, 

Et lon croit voir danser, parmi l’obscurité, 

De blancs lutins grimpants aux branches. C’est la brune. 


Lent, suave et trés doux, résonne l’Angelus, 

Voici Pinstant béni du réve solitaire 

Et d’arracher son ame aux pensées de la terre, 

Le Soir tombe : Songeons 4 ceux qui ne sont plus. 


There is no humanity here. The numbers are correctly 
turned, no doubt, and the language well-chosen, but the general 
effect is artificial. M. Pierre de Bouchaud will perhaps be more 
human next time. Every poet has to spend years of apprentice- 
ship to very nebulous work. It is to be hoped that M. de 
Bouchaud has now left this nebulous class of work behind him, 
and that in future he will worthily set himself to write some- 
thing that may touch the human heart. 


k. K. 


5.—COMMON ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION.! 


This brightly-written manual is intended chiefly for use in 
Ireland, and is largely occupied with pronunciations in vogue 
in different parts of that island. An Englishman, who as a 
rule is ignorant of the existence of such diversities, is conse- 
quently at a disadvantage when he attempis to pronounce an 
opinion upon it. Of one thing, however, he can without 
difficulty satisfy himself—that the author has succeeded in 
producing an eminently readable treatise, although the subject 
might seem to preclude the possibility of doing so, and that he 
has at the same time displayed great soundness of judgment in 
the majority of his pronouncements. It is a remarkable fact 
that writers on such a topic are commonly inclined to commit 
themselves to assertions so strange that readers are apt to 
wonder how they could ever be made. We remember, for 
example, a very ambitious work, by one whose position invested 
his utterances with considerable authority, in which the student 
was informed that zwazstcoat should be pronounced “ waistcut,” 


1 Common Errors in Pronunciation. By a Professor of English. Dublin: 
Duffy, 1895. Pp. 69. Is. 
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and cabbage “ cabbidge.” Nothing of the kind will be found in 
the little tract before us, which, moreover, fearlessly criticizes the 
errors which commonly obtain amongst those for whom it is 
primarily designed. 

At-the same time, the book will never be written on the 
subject of pronunciation which will please everybody, and 
especially on the subject of letters which in speech approach 
but do not reach the vanishing point. There are some examples 
here given in which we cannot subscribe to the writer’s verdict. 
A consonant may become, as it were, intangible, and yet its 
presence not be imperceptible, like the delicate fragrance that 
clings to an ancient wine jar. We should not venture, for our 
own part, to say with our author that Wzudsor and Apostle are 
correctly pronounced “ Winzer ” and “ Aposle” respectively. 


A CORRECTION.—-In the review of Thalhofer’s Lztuzgik 
which appeared in our last issue, we regret to have stated by 
inadvertence that the name of Zaccaria was ‘omitted from the 
account given of the liturgical writers of the eighteenth century. 
This is an error, although we think that our mistake was not 
unpardonable, seeing that Zaccaria is not mentioned in that 
section of the bibliography, 1750 to 1850, within which his 
liturgical works were published. The other name spoken of 
as omitted, that of Francesco Cancellieri, seems really to have 
escaped the vigilance of Dr. Thalhofer and his recent editor. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Children’s Tales by Clara Mutholland. 


THESE are excellent stories for children,! with abundance of 
incident and interest, and good, wholesome, obvious morals, 
which, moreover, are so presented as to form an integral part 
of the narrative, and by no means to suggest the idea of 
distasteful physic lurking surreptitiously amid the jam. The 
range of subjects is wide and even daring. In the first story, 


1 Little Merry Face and his Crown of Content; and other Tales. By Clara 
Mulholland. London: Burns and Oates, 1895. pp. 152. Price half-a-crown. 
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for instance, which gives its name to the book, we find ourselves 
in the company of a medizval baron—William Longsword 
himself—who, wishing to find a fitting playmate for his son, 
sends off his knights, trooping in pairs over Europe, as for 
the quest of the Sangrail. In the next, we start with a small 
newspaper boy selling extra-specials in Oxford Street. In each 
case a bad boy is reformed by a good one, and while the 
picture of the former shows that boy nature has always been 
itself, that of the latter, if rather too good to be quite true, 
admirably serves the purpose for which it is intended, and 
exhibits an object to be aimed at. 

The Life of Joan of Arc, by Lady Amabel Kerr, also 
published by the Catholic Truth Society,! though dealing with 
one of the least creditable episodes in English history, will 
doubtless meet with a warm welcome, for not only national 
prejudice, but the still more potent spell of Protestant incredu- 
lity, has proved powerless to prevent the recognition by 
Englishmen of the marvellous character of the Maid who 
drove our ancestors from France, covering them with dishonour 
and disaster, and on whom they wreaked a vengeance which is 
felt to be still more of a disgrace. 

The biography here given is in every way worthy of the 
subject and of the occasion which has suggested it: showing 
abundant evidence of careful research among the authentic 
sources of the much misrepresented history. It is at the same 
time characterized throughout by the tact and taste which are 
especially necessary in dealing with what in some of its phases 
is so nauseous a story. 

The same writer contributes to the publications of the same 
Society a Life of Blessed Margaret Mary.” 

The Biographical Series (Catholic Truth Society) is enriched 
by a sketch of Dom Maurice Chauncy and Brother Hugh 
Taylor, who though not the most heroic are not the least 
interesting figures of the venerable community of the London 
Charterhouse. 

We are glad to sce a reprint of Dr. Gasquet’s article in the 
Dublin Review on the cures wrought at Lourdes. The singu- 

1 Joan of Arc. By Lady Amakel Kerr. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
pp. 169. One shilling. 

2 Blessed Margaret Mary. By Lady Amabel Kerr. London: Catholic: Truth 
Society. pp. 28. One penny. 

3 By Dom Lawreace Herdriks, Monk of the same Order. pp. 24. One penny. 


* The Cures at Lourdes. By ", R. Gasquet, M.B. Lond. Catholic Truth Society, 


pp- 20. One penny. 
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larly temperate tone in which it is written, combined with the 
authority due to the utterances of the author upon such a 
subject, make it a most valuable little tract. 

We have received from the same energetic Society a Primer 
of Plain Chant, by Charles Walker, A Way of the Cross, from 
the Celeste Palietum (one halfpenny), Consummated Perfection, 
by St. Catherine of Siena (one penny), and Dom Lansperg’s 
Week of the Sacred Heart (one halfpenny). 

Also two leaflets, Tze One Thing Needful, and Communion 
under One Kind. 

Appropriately to the season which in old fashion we may 
call “ Patrick-Tide,” the Catholic Truth Society has brought 
out, under the happy title of Zreland’s Spiritual Shamrock} the 
Lives of the three great Saints of the sister isle, who having in 
life manifested in such diverse fashion the wonders of God's 
grace, found in death a union which gives peculiar significance 
to the figure under which they are here described ; for, as the 
old distich tells us, 


Three Saints one grave do fill, 
Patrick, Bridget, and Columkille. 


The Life of the great Apostle of Ireland is from the pen of 
the Very Rev. Arthur Ryan—that of St. Brigid (as it is here 
written) from that of Mrs. Atkinson, while St. Columba, “ Apostle 
of Scotland,” is treated by the Rev. John Golden. All the 
biographies are exceedingly well done, and those in particular 
of the two great Apostles, succeed in compressing into very 
small space, the results of extensive reading, supplying infor- 
mation which the ordinary reader would not know where 
to seek for himself. An attractive cover, powdered with 
symbolical trefoils, will doubtless induce many to look within. 

Many will no doubt be glad to possess in a collected form 
the pronouncements of the Holy Father on those social 
questions which at the present day so vehemently agitate the 
minds of men. The little volume The Pope and the People, 
published by the Art and Book Company,’ brings together the 
various Encyclicals and addresses in which Leo XIII. has 
expressed his mind upon these vital topics. The work has 


1 The biographies extend respectively to 24, 48, and 24 pages. The volume 
containing all is published at sixpence. 

2 The Pope and the People. Select Letters and Addresses on Social Questions, by 
His Holiness, Leo XIII. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J., pp. x. 226. Price 
half-a-crown. 
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evidently been the result of much care, and the English transla- 
tion which it offers is undoubtedly a marked improvement on 
those which preceded it. 

We notice with pleasure that such works as the Juner life of 
Pére Lacordaire, and the Conferences of Pere Ravignan, have 
taken such a place amongst us, as is evidenced by the issue of 
their seventh and fifth editions respectively. Both are published 
by Mr. Washbourne. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


Articles in recent numbers : 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (March 2, 1895.) 

The Papal Brief on behalf of the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith. The Spiritual Power of the Papacy and its 
Newest Assailants. Bad Books and Good Writing. 
Pope Nicholas III. Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews. 
Bibliography. Chronicle. 


(March 16, 1895.) 

Clericalism and Liberalism as Social Agents. The Pelasgic 
Hittites in the A’gean Archipelago (Rhodes). Bad Books 
and Good Writing (II.). The Instincts of Animals. 
Reviews. Archeology. Chronicle. 


The ETupEs. (March 15, 1895.) 

A Christian and Apostolic Employer of Labour—M. Alfred 
Dutilleul. Father Delaporte, S.J. The Validity of Anglican 
Orders. Father Tournebize, S.J. French Population 
Statistics. Father Fortin, S.J. Herbert Spencer and 
Mechanical Evolution. Father Roure, S.J. The Jesuits 
in Cayenne: The Yellow Fever. Father Mury, S.J. The 
Week among Biblical Nations (1.). Father Durand, S./. 
Madagascar. Father Dupuy, S.J. Miscellanies and 
Reviews. Chronicle. 


PRECIS HISTORIQUES. (March, 1895.) 

Letters on the Kwango Mission (Belgian Congo). /F. De 
Hert and Liagre. Letters of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
to their Mother General. The Flora of Mayombé. 
Lieutenaut Gilmont. The Son of the Grand Condé— 
his Residence at Antwerp. H. Chcrot, S.J. Reviews and 


Obituaries. 
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L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (March, 1895.) 

The most ancient French Bishoprics and their first occupants. 
C. F. Bellet. The Mysticism of Mme. Séverine. Addé 
Delfour. Some unprinted Notes of Bossuet on the 
.Pentateuch. O. Rey. A New History of French Litera- 
ture. P/. Gonnet. Recent Theology. Abbé Vacant. Recent 
Medicine—The Treatment of Stomachic Disorders. Dr. 
L. Vincent. A Conversion. /. Vernet. Reviews. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (March, 1895.) 

Madame de Motteville and her Memoirs. £. Marcel. The 
Socialist Movement in 1894. P. Sacy. Tunis. A. Bour- 
deaux. The Holy See and the Eastern Churches. J/gr 
T.L. Lamy. Tsougoulia (a novel). JZ. Montandon. “Le 
Probleme.” Ferd. Buet. Our Paris Letter. £. Trogan. 

Varieties and Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE (April, 1895.) 

The State and the School. F. Stentrup, S.J. The alleged 
Retractation by St. Cyprian in the question of the 
Baptism of Heretics. /. Ernst. The Church and Slavery 
in the later Middle Ages. A. Krdss, S.J. A pretended 
Treasure of early Christian Church Plate. H. Grisar, S./. 
Reviews and Notes. 

DER KATHOLIK. (March, 1835.) 

The Revision of the Index.- VV. Paulus. Freedom of Worship, 
of Creed, and of Conscience. Dr. A. Stockl. John 
Bugenhagen and the spread of Protestantism in Pome- 
rania. £. Goerigk. Coadjutor Bishops of Mainz during 
the Middle Ages. D. Rattinger, S.J. Reviews and 
Notes. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (March, 1895.) 

St. John de Rode, Abbot of St. Mathias of Treves. 
D. Ursmer Berlitre. The Controversy on Anglican 
Orders. D. Bede Camm. St. Benedict’s Society of 
Missions. D. H.C. Obituaries and Reviews. 


APRIL, 1895. 


ART AND BOOK COMPANY'S 
LIST FOR HOLY WEEK & EASTER. 


LONDON, E.C.: St. Thomas's Buildings, 22, Paternoster Row ; 
LONDON W.: St. Joseph’s House, 48, South Street, Park Lane; 
and LEAMINGTON. 


The Office of Holy Week. 6d. 


In Latin and English. Royal 32mo, cloth flush, 6d. 
The only edition published at 6d. 


The only edition published in England which gives the Latin for every 
part of the Service. 


The Office of Holy Week. 


In Latin and English. An entirely New Edition, printed from new type, and 
carefully revised and conveniently arranged for use. With an Explanation of 
the Ceremonies by Dom J. A. Morrait, O.S.B. Jmperial 32mo, cloth gilt, 
Is. ; roan, 2s. ; calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 


Officia Hebdomade Sancte, 


Et Octave Pasche, secundum Missale et Breviarium Romanum. (‘Tournay.) 
772 pages, in red and black, cloth, red edges, gs. net; leather, 5s. net; morocco, 
gilt edges, Os. net. 


Holy Week Offices, etc. 
Holy Week. Morning Offices in Latin and English, with short explanations. 


Candlemas and Ash Wednesday, sd. ; Palm Sunday, zd. ; Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday, zd. ; Blessing of Holy Oils, z¢, (The whole with Ordinary of the Mass, 6d.) 


Memoriale Rituum 


Pro aliquibus prestantioribus sacris functionibus in minoribus ecclesiis 
parochialibus habendis, Benepicri XIII. jussu primo editum. &vo, cloth, rs. ; 
wrapper, Od. net. 

For the Ceremonies of Candlemas, Ash Wednesday, Holy Week, etc. 


Selections from Merati 


on the Ceremonies of the Church. With rubrical directions for High Mass, 
Masses for the Dead, the Ceremonies of Holy Week, &c. C/oth, 7s. 


The Ceremonies of Holy Week Explained. zz. 


Sacramentals of the Church ; or, Flowers from the Garden 
of the Liturgy. By the Rev. W. T. Barry. Cloth, Zs. 


Explains many of the Ceremonies of Holy Week. 
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Father GALLWEY’S New Work. Zn 3 vols., cr. Svo, cloth, 12s. net. 
The Watches of the Passion--With Before and 


After, By the Rev. P. Gatiwey, S.J. With illustrations and_ plans. 


‘* There is no class of the faithful to whom it will not be welcome. For the priest it offers a rich 
storehouse of material in a form serviceable for the pulpit. By Religious it will be appreciated 
as the work of one who has studied with rare devotedness and insight the sublimest lessons of the 
Crucified. And- pious souls of every class will come by its means to understand better the 
mysteries of our Redemption, and will feel their hearts kindled with a more ardent love of Him 


who suffered for us all.”—JA/onth. 
**We sincerely pity the Christian man or woman who cannot find inspiration in the simple 


piety of Father Gallwey’s pages. Here the gold is out of all proportion to the dross.” — 7he 
Literary World. 


The Stations of the Cross. 
Id. each ; gs. per gross. 
Edition A. From the Garden of the Soul. Clear type. 


From the Manual of Prayers. By St. ALpHonsus Licuor. 
C. By St, LEONARD OF PoRT MAURICE. 


A Little Book for Holy Week. By Father CLarku, S.J. zd. 
The Passion of Our Lord in the Words of the 


Gospel. Compiled by the Very Rev. A. Ryan. 7d. 


De Ponte. Meditations on the Resurrection and 
Glorified Life of our Lord. Crown Svo., cloth, gs. ; sewed, 3s. 


Resu rrexit. Short Meditations for Easter. By Father Cuark, S.J. zd. 


Short Meditations for April. 


According to the Method of Sv. IGNatius. 3d. 


Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
According to the Method of Sr. Icnarius. Jn 12 parts, 3d. each ; in 
2 wols, cloth gilt, 5s. 


Special Offices of the Church. 


Suitable for free Distribution or for Selling at the Church Door on any occasion when the Offices are celebrated. 
Uniformly printed in Latin and English. Imperial 32mo. 1d. each; gd. per dozen. 


Baptism of Infants. ust published. 
Burial of Infants. ‘ust published. 


Rite of Matrimony. With the Mass for Bridegroom and Bride. (A/so fancy 
boards, gilt, 6d. ) 
Order of the Burial of the Dead. 
Mass for the Dead on the day of Decease or Burial. 
Order of Burial and Mass for the Dead. (2d. ; cloth, 3a.) 

(The above are edited and annotated by Vom ALpHoNnsus MorRraLt, O.S.B.) 
Rite of Laying the First Stone of a New Church. 
Rite of Episcopal Visitation. 
Rite of Confirmation. (42., 440. per dozen.) 
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LONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


Works by Father HUMPHREY, S.J. 
Just out. Crown 8v0, 55. 


Elements of Religious Life. 


The present volume contains the marrow of the Author’s larger work [Sarez on the Religtous 
State, 3 vols, 30s.], and is published at a price which places it within the reach of all whom the 
subject concerns. 


The One Mediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacraments. 


New and enlarged edition, 5s. 

‘*Solid and scholarly expositions of Catholic dogma, such as Father HUMPHREY has provided 
in the two volumes before us [THE ONE MEDIATOR and SACRED SCRIPTURES], supply an urgent 
need, both on the part of the educated Catholic laity and of earnest enquirers who are as yet out- 
side the visible fold.” — Zad/et. 

‘© A valuable addition to English Catholic literature. . . . Sets forth Christ in His perpetual 
presence here as a Priest, and His personal influence on the individual souls of men.”— Pa// Mal/ 
Gazette, 

** Priests will find a mine of sermon and instruction matter in this valuable work, which we 
hesitate not to say has few equals in the English language in its own department.”—Catholic Times. 

‘* We have, compressed into 356 pages, a great deal of doctrine concerning the Incarnate Word 
set forth in clear and simple and—at times—in eloquent language. . . Full of sound theological in- 
struction. The last chapter, ‘ The Beatific Vision of God,’ is clear, terse, and faultlessly accurate.” 
—Dublin Revier. 


The Vicar of Ch rist. z2mo. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, éoards, Is. 
The Sacred Scriptures; or, The Written Word 


of God. Crown Svo, 5s. 
** A clear, vigorous, and most accurate writer on theological questions of living interest. 
Written in his usual lucid and readable style.” Monthly. 
“* 4 thoroughly serviceable work. We heartily recommend it to all Catholic readers who are 
anxious to learn what theologians have to say on the subject of Holy Scripture.” —Dadlin Review. 


The Bible and Belief. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND. Cloth 7s.; sewed, 6d. 
Fr. Humphrey’s BisLeE AND BELIEF “has a value quite out of proportion to its size. . . is quite 
a model in its way... A remarkable and fascinating letter.”—Litevary World, 


Christian Marriage. Citi, 1s. sewed, 6d. 


‘* A plain and straightforward statement of the Church’s teaching with respect to Marriage and the 
Christian Family, in so highly concentrated a form that almost every sentence is a conclusion of 
Catholic theology or philosophy.” — 7he Afonth. 

** As full of theological teaching clearly and tersely put, as his other writings.” — 72d/e/, 

‘* A very useful compendium on a vital topic.” —Dudblin Review. 


Dishonest Controversy. 


An ExposuRE oF “ROME'S TRIBUTE TO ANGLICAN ORDERS.” 3d. . For 
distribution, 2s. per dozen. 

** Father Humphrey, with characteristic vigour and pungency, administers a well deserved 

castigation to a certain Rev. Montague Butler, who had impudently quoted him in defence of 

‘ Anglican Orders’ and the continuity theory.”—7he A/onth. 


Our Lady the Mother of Good Counsel. 


By GEORGINA GOUGH. With Preface by CARDINAL VAUGHAN: 
Embellished with a photograph facsimile of the famous picture at Genazzano. 
Cloth neat, red edges, 1s. net. 


** Your interesting little treatise, partly historical and partly devo‘ional, is a timely contribution 
to the literature of a great subject.” CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 

‘* The history of the picture, as well as of the devotion to which it gave rise, is pleasantly written, 
and with that touch of tenderness which denotes the fervcw of a Child of Mary.”—Aze A/aria, 
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ART AND BOOK COMPANY, 


Pope LEO XIII. on SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Now Ready. Crown Svo, Paper, 2s. 6d. ; neatly bound in half vellum (white and 
yellow), 4s. 


The Pope and the People. 


Select Letters and Addresses of H. H. Pope LEO XIII. on SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 


“*It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this collection of Papal utterances. . . 
In nothing has the Holy Father shown his insight and his breadth of view so strikingly as in the 
state of human society in the present day, its perils and their remedies. His principal utterances 
on these subjects are collected in this book by Father Eyre, S.J. . . placed ina carefully 
considered relation of their subjects, culminating in the Encyclical on the Reunion of Christendom,” 
St. Anselm’s Literary Report. 

‘‘This is a volume of extraordinary interest, and one that proves beyond all question that 
Leo XIUI, is aman of vivacious ardent mind, alive to the signs of the time.” —Zéterary World. 


Just Ready. z&mo, 2s. net. 


Julian Watts-Russell, Pontifical Zouave. By Father V. Car- 
DELLA, S.J. Translated by Mgr. Tytee. To which is _ added, 
Julian Watts Russell—Twenty-seven Years after his Death. By 


the Rev. CLaup Linpsay. 
An illustrated Life of a hero of the Mentana Campaign, with an account of the recent 


recovery of his relics. 


334 pp., 16mo, wrapper, rs. Od. 
History of St. Philomena. 


Edited by CHaRLES HENRY Bowben, Priest of the Oratory. With frontis- 
piece, etc. Part I.—St. Philomena in Italy. Part II.—St. Philomena in France. 
Part III.—The Widespread Devotion to St. Philomena. 

«©... Contains a surprising amount of information about this Virgin Martyr of fourteen, 
who has become so famous.” —Catholic Times. 


Epitome Synodorum : Seu Excerpta Practica ex Decretis Con- 


ciliorum Provincialium Westmonasteriensium. Royal Svo, cloth, rs. net. 

The EprromMe Synoporum has been compiled to provide the priest on the Mission with a 
cheap, handy and practical guide to such decrees of the Councils of Westminster as immediately 
concern his ministry. There is also an Appendix giving the substance of decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites relating to the Rosary, Devotion to the Holy Family, etc., which are not 


easily accessible in any other form. 
‘*T could not well devise better provisions than are by tbe laws of the Church provided already, 7/ 


they were as well kept as they be well provided.”—B. THoMas More, Dialogue, an. 1528. 

“© A very useful little booklet is the EprromME SYNODORUM. With its assistance one can get 
up readily and have at one’s fingers’ ends many of the more important practical decrees of the 
four provincial councils of Westminster.” —Dudlin Review. 


Twenty-four Hours at Lourdes. By Evsenta. 24. 


Nearly Ready. A NEW BOOK OF HYMN MUSIC. Sm. gio. 
Hymns for the Ecclesiastical Year. with Music. 


A good collection of tunes for our favourite Catholic Hymns has long been a sorely 
felt want. In the present compilation the Editor has sought to combine the best English 
Hymns with the best and most suitable music available. To these have been added 
such translations of the principal liturgical Hymns as possess the highest literary merit, 
while most correctly representing the language and the spirit of the original Latin. 

The volume contains Hymns for all the Feasts and for the chief Saint’s-days of the 
year. 

It is hoped that it will do much to remove the reproach which has not undeservedly 
fallen upon the Catholics of this country by reason of the inferior Hymns and Hymn 
tunes which have vogue in so many of our Churches and Schools, 
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LONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


OTHER NEW “ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 
The Imitation Of Christ. 


A New Translation. Jn clear type, cloth, 6d.; paste-grain, gilt edges, Is.; 
Rutland roan, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ; German calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 


By S. J. Hunter, S.J. Vol. I. Crown, Svo, 6s. 6d. 
The writer proposes to present in three volumes, in English, an outline of a three-year course of 
Dogmatic Theology, such as is offered to students for the priesthood in Catholic Seminaries, 


A Retreat. 


Consisting of Thirty-three Discourses with Meditations, etc. By J. C. 
Hep ey, Bishop of Newport and Menevia. Second edition. Cr. Svo0., half 


bound, Os. 

History of the Church in England from the Accession 
of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. By Mary H. Artirs 
Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 

Is One Religion as Good as another ? 


By the Rev. J. MacLaucuuin. 4oth thousand. 2378 pages, foolscap Svo, 6d. 
net ; cloth, rs. Od. 


Journals kept during times of Retreat. 


By Father JoHN Morris, S.J. Edited by Father J. H. Potten, S.J. 
Crown Os. 


Life of Joan of Arc. 
By Lady Kerr. Cloth, 1s. 6d. wrapper, 1s. net. 
History of the Popes. 


By Dr. L. Pastor. Edited by the Rev. F. I. Antropus. Vol. IIL-1V. 
Each 12s. net. 


Just out. Cloth 1s. wrapper, Od. 
An English Manor House in the days of 
Elizabeth; or, The Story of Edmund Campion. By J. R. 


WILLINGTON, M.A., author of 
Thomas Cranmer, 6d Bishop Vesey. Cloth, rs.; wrapper 6d. 
Anglicanism and Catholicism. 6d. 
Plain Reasons for leaving the Church of England. zd. 


NEW TALES. 
Under the Cross Keys. A Tale of the Pontifical Zouaves. 
By W. C. Ropinson. Cloth neat, 1s. 
Redminton School. py c. M. Hour. cloth gilt 
2s. 6d. (Letare Series.) 
The Lamp of the Sanctuary. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
New edition, illustrated. C/oth gilt, rs, 
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6 ART AND BOOK COMPANY, 


FOR A GIFT OR PRIZE. 


«The 


NEW VOLUME (1895) NOW READY. 


Crown gto, cloth gilt, gs. 6d. 


WORKS ON THE ANGLICAN POSITION. 


Anglican Orders: Are they Valid ? 


By the Rev. J. D. BREEN, O.S.B. 6d. ; cloth, 7s. 


Have Anglicans Valid Orders? 
By E. Anstice Baker. IV rapper, 6d. 


Continuity or Collapse ? 


The Question of Church Defence. By the Rev. J. D. Breen, O.S.B., and 
Canon McCave, D.D. Edited by the Rev. J. B. Mackiniay, O.S.B. 
Wrapper, Sd; in cloth, with complete Index, rs. 6d. 


“IT fear the history, such as we commonly hear from Church Defence platforms, is not 
true history, and will only arouse a crushing Fejoinder.” — Canon FREMANTLE in Zhe 7imes, 


March 19, 1895. 


Milner’s End of Religious Controversy. 
Royal 32mo, cloth 15.; wrapper 6d. 


Some Side Lights of the Oxford Movement. 


Relates the influence of Tractarian principles on the young Ladies of England, 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
The Means of Grace. a complete Exposition of the Seven 


Sacraments, of the Sacramentals, and of Prayer, with a comprehensive 
Explanation of the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary.” From the 
German of the Rev. H. Roirus, D.D., and the Rev. F. J. BRANDLE, by 
the Rev. R. Brennan, LL.D. Fully illustrated. Zarge Svo, full gilt cloth 


cover, TOs. net, 
J. N. Grou, S.J.—Characteristics of True Devotion. 


Translated by the Rev. A. Ciinron, S.J., edited by the Rev. S. H. Frisrer, 
S.J. z6mo, cloth, 35. net. 


Legends and Stories of the Holy Child from many Lands. 
Cloth gilt, 4s. net. 
Mostly Boys. Short Tales. By Father Finn, “cap Sz0., cloth, 3s. net, 
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LONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


Books for holy Communion, Devotions to the 


Blessed Sacrament, etc. 
r6mo., 34. ; cloth, 6d. ; French morocco, 2s. ; calf, 38. ; morocco, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


Prayers for Communion and for Visits to the Blessed 


Sacrament. Arranged for every day of the week. From the “* Memoriale 
Vite Sacerdotalis.” By Canon ARVISENET. New and revised edition. 


‘The prayers contained in this Manual are taken from the writings of the 
Saints or other approved sources. The collection has been thoroughly revised 
and corrected according to the versions contained in the authorised “ Manual of 
Prayers” and “ Raccolta.” 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed Virgin. By St. 
AcpHonsus Licuori. Cloth limp, lettered, gd.,; cloth boards, 6d. ; roan, Is. 
Anima Divota, or The Devout Soul. By Joun Baprisr Pacani. Preceded by a 
Life of the author. Large type, 18mo, cloth, red edges, 2s.; white silk, gilt 

edges, 2s. Od. ; roan, 4s. ; best morocco, gilt edges, 7s. 

Anima Divota. Pocket edition, royal 32m0, cloth, 15. 

Children’s Bread. A Manual of Devotions for First Communicants and for 
Confirmation. Edited by a Father of the Birmingham Oratory. Royal 32mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 1s. ; cloth plain, 6d. 

Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Arranged in visits for every day in 
the Month. By J. B. Pacant. New and revised edition. Smo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Devout Communicant; or, Pious Meditations and Aspirations for receiving for 
the B. Sacrament. Royal 32mo, cloth limp, gd. 

Penitent’s Manual and Fervent Communicant. /7eutispiece, cloth, 6d.; French 
morocco, Is. 

The Harbinger of Peace. Containing Short Preparations for Confession and 
Communion. zd. 

Catechism of Communion with Devotions. By J. B. Pacani. IVrapper, 2d. 

Catechism of First Communion. By the Very Rev. S. A. Procrer, O.P. zd. 

Catechism of Confession for Children. By the Very Rev. S. A. Procrer, 
O.P. rd. 

Instructions and Devotions for Confirmation. 4d. 


FIRST COMMUNION MEMORIALS. 


Sacred Heart, 14 x 1o0in., 4d, , Girls 9 x 6 in., (uncoloured) 1¢, 

Last Supper, 13 x 9 in., 4d. _ Blessed Imelda, verses and emblem, 4 x 3 in., 
Good Shepherd, 11 x 74 in., 30. 1d. 

Last Supper. 11 x 7in., 3¢. Confirmation Memorial, 12 x 8 in., 4d. 
Boy (or Girl) receiving Communion, 12 x 9, | HE x 


Samples sent for selection. 


Quite new. A Handsome First Communion or Birthday Present. 


The Last Supper. By Leonarpo pa Vinci. A_ beautiful repro- 


duction in imitation ivory, bas-relief. Size 16 in. x 1o in. Mounted in 
crimson plush frame, to stand or hang, 7s. 6d. ; in black and gold frame, zos. 
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8 ART AND BOOK COMPANY, LONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


Statue of St. Zames the Less. 


EXQUISITELY SCULPTURED IN STATUARY MARBLE, AND 


SIGNED CHRI, GOBI. 
MLN. OPVS. 


3ft.  roin. ‘high, (cost over £50), offered at £18. 18s. 
Photo sent if desired. 


Rosaries, 
Scapulars, 
‘ Medals, 
Ht moderate Prices. 
Crucifixes. 
ALTAR BREADS. INCENSE. 


MISSALS, BREVIARIES, etc. 
Old Missals and Breviaries repaired and brought up to date. 


larvae Assortment. 


Forms for Priests and Church use. List on application. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


eens Persons having copies of the undermentioned, of which they are willing to 
dispose, are requested to communicate with the ARTY AND BOOK Co., 22 PATER- 
NOSTER Row, E.C., reporting the condition of the work, its date, and the price 
they require. 


Bute’s Roman Breviary. Auuigs’ Pius VII. 
Drane’s St. Catherine of Siena. BaiL-CHEVEREAU, S. Thomas en Medi- 
. Christian Schools and Scholars. tation. 
RS Uriel, or, the Chapel of the Harper’s Sermons, vols. IV. to end. 
Angels. O’Megara’s Frederick Ozanam. 
CapDELL’s Nellie Netterville. Sr. GeorGE’s Hymn Tune Book. 
Esrcourt’s Anglican Ordinations. Gay’s Life and Virtues. 


May TEMPLETON. Rock’s HIERURGIA. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 


1. Logic. By Ricnarp F. Crarkt, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Classical Examiner in the Royal University 
of Ireland. Second Edition. Price 5s. 

2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Rickasy, S.J., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 

3. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Josrepn 
Rickapy, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price 53s. 

4. Natural Theology. By Bernarp Borenper, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Price 6s. 6d. 

5. Psychology. By Micuart Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Second 
Edition. Price 5s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREFN, AND CO. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS. 
EDITED BY THE LATE REV. JOIIN MORRIS, S.J. 

The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sypvey F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

The False Decretals. By the Rev. Ricuarp F. S.J. 1d. 

Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. Josepu Srevenson, S.J. 2d. 

The Pallium. By the Rev. Herserr THursTon, S.J. 2d. 

The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Herzerr ‘THursron, S.J. 1d. 

The Huguenots. By the Rev. Wittiam Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 

How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 

SyDNEY F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 
. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Witt1aAm Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 
The Rood of Boxley, or How a Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. Brrpcett, 
3d: 

10. The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 
CarmonvT. td. 

11. Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Situ, S.J. rd. 

12. The Gordon Riots. By LioneL Jounson, B.A. 1d. 

13. The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 

14. Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SvpNEy 
F, Smiru, S.J. 2d. 

i EDITED BY THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 

‘ 15. The Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. R. C. Laine. 1d. 

16. Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis A1rpan Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 

17. England’s Title: Our Lady's Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rev. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 


The above in three volumes, bound in cloth, rs. each. 


18. Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
Rev. SypnNey F. S.J. 2d. 


LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, S.E. 
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perry and 


(Ltd.), Steel Pen Makers 


PERRY & CO.’S 


AUSTRALIAN PENS. 
Price ONE PENNY each, 


OR 10s. 61, PER GROSS. 
6 Samples by post, 7d., or 12 for is. ld. . 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


This is a small series of pens made in the U. M. B. J. andJ. P. 
patterns, in an incorrodible metal, which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so as to cause them to rust, and they 
will write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


WHOLESALE— 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


RERRY & Co.’s 
Royal Aromatic Elastic Bands. 


| 
| 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes of 
Bands have met with from the public fully justifies us 
in stating that they are one of the most usetul requi- 
sites for the counting-house or library. For domestic 

| use they are invaluable to supersede string for jams, 
| preserves, pickles, &c., being much more economical 
| and convenient. 

| 6d., Is., 18. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d. per Box, and upwards. 


A Perfect Typewriter for 3 Guineas. 
PERRY AND CO.’S 


“ODELL” TYPEWRITER. 


th 
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WHAT WILL THE “ODELL” DO? 


It will write 60 words per minute. It gives perfect press copies. It will give perfect manifold copies. It will 
perforate Cheques. /t prints direct from the type. Itis inked automatically. It can be used by the Blind. 
ERRY & CO.’S ‘‘“ODELL” TYPEWRITER, price Three Guineas. 
The success of the ‘“ Odell” as a practical writing machine being firmly established, we have made arrange- | | 
ments with the manufacturers which enable us to sell these machines at the extremely low price of £3 3s. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS, IRONMONGERS, ETC. 


18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY. 


§6Perry & Co. 
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